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It may safely be said that nine-tenths of those engaged in the 
stock-business in the Far West are gentlemen. Here is a fascinat- 
ing, health-restoring and profitable occupation for the great army of 
broken-down students and professional men, and in crowds they 
are turning their backs upon the jostling world to secure new life 
and vigor upon these upland plains—George R. Buckman in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 1882. 


MONG the many diverse, interesting and entertaining social 


phenomena that have made up the past American scene and 
its life, one of the most curious—and, in retrospect, one of the most 
romantic—was the wholesale migration to the plains of the Great 
West in the early 1880’s. The professional historian has catalogued 
this emigration as one of the factors making up the life of that age, 
but the phenomenon itself deserves more than mere cataloguing, for 
it is an important—exceedingly important—movement that was to 
affect profoundly American life and American culture in subsequent 
years. That this judgment is more than mere rhetoric becomes 


Dr. Rosert Tart, of Lawrence, is professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas and 
editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science. He is author of Photography 
And the American Scene (New York, 1938), and Across the Years on Mount Oread (Lawrence, 
1941). 

Previous articles in this pictorial series appeared in the February, May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1946, issues of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, with the general introduction in the 
February number. 


1. The Buckman article, quoted above, “Ranches and Ranchers of the Far West,” Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia, v. 29 (1882), p. 435, begins by commenting on the Western 
exodus of young collegians and professional men from the overcrowded East. As far as I 
know, there has been no specific or extensive study of this Western migration of the late 1870's 
and early 1880’s. The fundamental origin and the economic causes of the migration and the 
organization and conduct of the huge cattle companies have been satisfactorily dealt with by 
Ernest 8. Osgood, The Tg | of the Catileman (Minneapolis, 1929), especially in the chapter 
“The Cattle Boom.” Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), pp. 233-239, and Louis 
Pelzer, The lb 8 "Frontien (Glendale, Cal., 1936), are other sources of information on 
these topics. The social aspects of the migration in all their interesting features, however, still 
lack a chronicler. The contemporary literature listed in Footnotes 10 and 11 (far from com- 
plete, but somewhat more extensive than is available elsewhere) may serve as a starting point 
for such a study; and, incidentally, the present series contributes, I trust, to this interesting 


subject. 
(113) 
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apparent when one considers the careers of a single quartet of West- 
ern emigrants. The most notable of the quartet was the young and 
bespectacled Theodore Roosevelt whose cattle-ranching career of 
several years began in the Dakotas in 1883. His ranching life led 
eventually to the leadership of the Rough Riders and their part in 
the war with Spain. The ultimate reward of the spectacular leader 
of the Rough Riders was his elevation to the White House.? Emer- 
son Hough, the second of our quartet of the West, began his pro- 
fessional life (the study and practice of law) in a cow camp at 
White Oaks, New Mexico territory, in 1881. His experiences at 
White Oaks laid the foundations for a career as a noted chronicler 
of the West, which probably reached its zenith in one of the greatest 
of our motion picture plays The Covered Wagon. The third mem- 
ber, Frederic Remington, ventured his patrimony in a sheep ranch 
in Kansas in 1883, and the fourth member was Owen Wister who 
made his first trial of ranch life in Wyoming in 1885. In The 
Virginian, Wister’s most popular book, he created characters and 
lines that live to the present day.* One has only to recall Wister’s 
line—now used so much as to be threadbare—‘When you call me 
that, smile,” to appreciate the point. 

Of these four men, only Roosevelt and Wister were known to each 
other previous to their Western life. None of their trails crossed 
in their early years in the West, but in later life all became very 
intimately acquainted with each other and with each other’s work. 
Roosevelt and Wister were to become Remington’s most ardent 
admirers and protagonists; Hough, on the other hand, was doubt- 
less Remington’s severest critic. All four, however, were extremely 
active and articulate exponents of the West and its life. 


2. The standard source of information on the Western experiences of Theodore Roosevelt 
is Hermann Hagedorn, Roosevelt in the Bad Lands (Boston and New York, 19°21). The 
ranching experiences of Roosevelt as only one of the chapters of his life are described in many 
biographies, for example, Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York. 1931). It is not 
argued in the text, of course, that Roosevelt would not have been President save for his 
ranch experience, but the route, which began with the Dakota ranch, and then led through 
the Rough Riders and Spanish war to the governorship of New York, to the Vice-Presidency 
and then to the White House, got him there more quickly than if his Dakota experiences had 
not occurred. After I had written the lines in the text concerning Roosevelt, and the effect of 
Western life on his career, I chanced across John Burroughs’ Camping & Tramping With 
Roosevelt (Boston and New York, 1907). On pp. 14 and 15 Burroughs made a statement 
credited to Roosevelt himself that is practically the same as my summary. 


8. There is no satisfactory biography of Emerson Hough. His original Western venture, 
not dated with certainty, is briefly described by Lee Alexander Stone, Emerson Hough: His 
Place in American Letters (Chicago, 1925), p. 16. The Covered Wagon was called ‘‘the one 
great American epic that the screen has produced”’ by Robert E. Sherwood, ed., The Best 
Moving Pictures of 1922-23 (Boston, 1923), p. 72. Lewis Jacobs in The Rise of the American 
Film (New York, 1939), gives a more reasonable judgment of the film but even he called The 
Covered Wagon “forthright, impressive, and vigorous.” 

4. For Owen Wister’s initial experience in the West and his early contacts with Theodore 
Roosevelt see Wister’ s Roosevelt—The Story of a Friendship (New York, 1980). On page 28, 
Wister writes “Early in July, 1885, I went there [Wyoming]. This accidental sicht of the 
cattle-country settled my career.” For a brief biography of Wister, see New York Times, July 
22, 1988, p. 17. The Virginian, when it first appeared in 1902, was an overnight best seller.— 
The Publishers’ Weekly, New York, v. 135 (February 18, 1939), p. 835. 
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For every one of this articulate quartet, however, there were 
thousands of inarticulate embryo ranchers in the West before 1885. 
Although Mr. Buckman’s estimate that ninety percent of these new- 
comers were “gentlemen” may be unduly optimistic, it is probably 
true that the sunshiny atmosphere of the wide open spaces was 
rent by many a curse with a pronounced Harvard accent. Cursing, 
indeed, seemed to be almost a necessary requirement of the difficult 
life of the West, a fact recognized by that genial philosopher and 
fount of considerable wisdom, Mr. Dooley, a contemporary well 
known to the quartet mentioned above. “No wan,” points out Mr. 
Dooley, “cud rope a cow or cinch a pony without swearin’. A 
strick bringin’ up is th’ same as havin’ a wooden leg on th’ 
plains.”> This sage observation is given added point when it is 
recalled that the inability of the future leader of the Rough Riders 
to use some of the stronger parts of speech in the Saxon language 
nearly led to discrediting him as a rancher. At his first round-up, 
Roosevelt urged one of his hands to head off cattle that were making 
a break for freedom with the shrill ery “Hasten forward quickly 
there!” The roar of laughter that followed was echoed at many a 
campfire and Roosevelt almost became the laughing-stock of the 
country round about, but his vigorous character eventually 
weathered the near disaster.® 

More pertinent, however, than the question of language on the 
plains, is the question “What brought this great influx to the former 
haunts of the buffalo?” The answer to this question is too long and 
involved to consider in detail here. The immediate causes in each 
case were doubtless as numerous as the immigrants themselves but 
there are certain broad aspects of the problem that we can point 
out and which will not be irrelevant in understanding Remington 
and the success that he later achieved. 

The building of the railroad westward and the removal of the 
Indian barrier were of fundamental importance in the westward 
migration. Once the main barrier was down and access to the vast 
new country was easier, the trek began. Adventurers, big-game 
hunters, settlers in search of cheap land, health-seekers, gold-seekers, 
enterprising young politicians, restless young men—these and many 
other types—joined the army of the new forty-niners. Leading the 
van was the world-roaming, inquisitive Englishman. Many of this 
class were sportsmen, but England’s need of beef was also an 
important factor in the westward surge, so important that a Royal 


5. Finley P. Dunne, Observations by Mr. Dooley (New York, 1902), p. 227. 
6. Hagedorn, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Commission was sent from England in the late 1870’s to study 
cattle raising on the plains. As a result of its favorable report—and 
even before—many Englishmen were among those who sought the 
plains of the New World. “The American cattle-trade is exciting 
much interest in England, where two of our most pressing needs 
just now are cheaper meat and outlets for our boys” is, for example, 
the preface of a contemporary account in an English periodical.’ 
If the Englishman started the trail west, the whole world soon fol- 
lowed suit and representatives from nearly every civilized nation 
of the globe could be found on the prairies and plains of the West. 
Why our countrymen—the Easterners—joined this march to the 
West is not as readily explained. Emerson Hough in later life 
ironically attributed the “discovery” of the West to three well- 
known Americans and infers that these three were responsible for 
the great interest in this region. “Buffalo Bill, Ned Buntline and 
Frederic Remington,” writes Hough with feeling, tinged no doubt 


by envy, “ah, might one hold the niche in fame of e’er a one of these 
tripartite fathers of their country! It is something to have created 
a region as large as the American west, and lo! have not these 
three done that thing?”* Hough, of course, was referring to the 
West created in the minds of the Easterner by the above trio, for 


the West, it scarcely needs be said, was discovered long before 
Remington’s day. Hough’s commentary, however, is revealing in 
that it serves to emphasize the part that Remington played in 
American life during his heyday (1890-1909). But what was the 
lure that led Roosevelt, Hough and Wister to the West? Remington 
felt that Catlin, Gregg, Irving, Lewis and Clark aroused his in- 
centive for the Western venture.® Their influence, I am sure, was 
supplemented by still other sources; sources that consciously or un- 
consciously affected many Americans who migrated to the plains in 
the early 1880’s. In the first place, there was considerable popular 
literature, both in book and periodical form on the subject, pre- 
ceding and contemporary with the beginning of the decade in ques- 
tion. Such books as Col. R. I. Dodge’s The Plains of the Great 
West (published in England as The Hunting Grounds of the Great 
West), Vivian’s Wanderings in the Western Land, Campion’s On 
the Frontier (Campion made his Western venture as a result of 


7. The Spectator, London, March 17, 1877, p. 841. The report of the Royal Commis- 
sion referred to is Report on American Agriculture, With an Appendiz (1880), which is part of 
the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture (depressed condition), 1879. Buckman, 
loc. cit., also states in connection with this Western migration, ‘‘The English first sought out 
the new land.” 

8. Emerson Hough, ‘Texas Transformed,’’ Putnam’s Magazine, New York, v. 7 (1909- 
1910), p. 200. 


9. Remington’s autobiography, Collier’s Weekly, New York, March 18, 1905. 
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interest aroused by Catlin’s paintings), and Camps in the Rockies 
by W. A. Baillie-Grohman were all published between 1877 and 
1882, several being sufficiently popular to require publication of 
more than one edition.2° The periodical literature, too, of this same 


10. Richard I. Dodge, The Plains of the Great West (New York, 1877), or its English 
edition, The Hunting Grounds of the Great West (London, 1876), was one of the best known 
books of its kind and doubtless was the incentive that drew many to the West. Many years 
after its publication, Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell called it “The best book 
upon the plains country.”— See their American Big-Game Hunting (New York, 1901), p. 323. 

The other books mentioned in the text were published as follows: ‘ 

J. 8S. Campion, On the Frontier (London, 1878). Experiences of some years in the West, 
ranching. hunting and traveling. : f 

A. Pendarves Vivian, Wanderings in the Western Land (London, 1879). Experiences in 
the West on a hunting trip in 1877. 

William A. Baillie-Grohman, Camps in the Rockies (New York, 1882). A London edition 
appeared the same year; a second English edition in 1883, and a second American edition in 
1884. The book, based on four trips to America, was essentially a sporting book but it con- 
tains a chapter on ranching and an appendix which estimates the probable profits to be gained 
from cattle ranching. Other books bearing on the same general period are numerous. A few 
are listed below. Altogether their influence, quite apart from any real merits the books may or 
may not have possessed, must have been considerable. The interested reader will note how 
many are of English origin or had English editions. Some others of the period 1876-1886 (my 
list does not exhaust the subject) are: 

William Blackmore, ed., Colorado, Its Resources, Parks and Prospects (London, 1869). 
Although lying outside the dates specified above, it is given as an illustration of an elaborate 
emigrant brochure. 

Earl of Dunraven, The Great Divide: Travels in the Upper Yellowstone (New York and 
London, 1876). 

Frank Whittaker, George A. Custer (New York, 1876). 

Edward L. Wheeler, Deadwood Dick Library (Cleveland, 1878-1889). Over fifty pub- 
lished in this period. All were Westerns. 

James B. Fry, Army Sacrifices (New York, 1879). Western Indian war. 

Harry Castlemon, George in Camp or Life on the Plains (Philadelphia, 1879). A book for 


William F. Cody, Life of William F. Cody (Hartford, 1879). 
we Mortimer Murphy, Sporting Adventures in the Far West (New York and London, 

Rossiter W. Raymond, Camp and Cabin: Sketches of Life and Travel in the West (New 
York, 1880). Nevada, California and the Yellowstone country. 

_ Stephen R. Riggs, Mary and I: Forty Years With the Siour (Chicago, 1880). Missionary 
life from 1837 to 1877. 

_ Samuel Nugent Townshend, Our Indian Summer in the Far West (London, 1880). Deserip- 
tion of a tour of Kansas, Colorado and the Southwest. 

Benjamin F. Taylor, Summer-Savory Gleaned From Rural Nooks in Pleasant Weather 
(Chicago, 1880). Colorado and Utah. 

J. W. Buel, Heroes of the Plains (St. Louis, 1881). 
we A. Little, Jacob Hamblin (Salt Lake City, 1881). Frontiersman in Utah and 

zona. 

S. Brisbin, The Beef Bonanza, or How To Get Rich on the Plains (Philadelphia, 
1881; also an English edition with the same imprint). Here's a daisy! There was no curb on 
General Brisbin’s enthusiasm. By five years, according to Brisbin’s estimate, the annual income 
from a cattle ranch would be bigger than the original investment. ‘After the fifth year the 
profits will be enormous.” Sheep ranching also was boosted and the prospective sheep rancher 
was told that he could “clear on herd and ranch worth $12,000 in three years.” To prove his 
points for skeptical readers Brisbin has the expenses and profits all carefully tabulated for a 
five-year period. 

R. P. Spice, The Wanderings of the Hermit of Westminster Between New York and San 
Francisco (London, 1881). 

G. Thomas Ingham, Digging Gold Among the Rockies (Philadelphia, 1882). 

William H. Russell, Hespereothen: Notes From the West (London and New York, 1882), 
2 vols. By the well-known English correspondent of the Civil War. Described a trip of 1880- 
1881 through Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico and California. 

4 Richard I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians (Hartford and Chicago, 1882). The Indians were 
Western Indians and Dodge, an army officer, wrote with the authority of a good many years’ 
experience on the plains as this book and The Hunting Grounds of the Great West show. 

George F. Price, Across the Continent With the 5th Cavalry (New York, 1883). 

George O. Shields, Hunting in the Great West (Chicago and New York, 1883). Mainly 
Montana and Wyoming. 

E. . Topping, The Chronicles of the Yellowstone (St. Paul, 1883). Historical and pro- 
motional. 

Gen. George A. Custer, Wild Life on the Plains and Horrors of Indian Warfare (St. Louis, 
1883). Reprints of General Custer’s Galazy articles plus additional material. Presumably pub- 
lished for large circulation (cheap paper and extremely crude illustrations); it went through 
many editions. Intermediate between the more conservative books listed above and the still 
cheaper dime novels. Incidentally, dime novels by 1884 were being severely criticized on the 
grounds that the pernicious influence which they exerted was causing youngsters to commit 
crimes (robberies and holdups) so that they could “go West and be cowboys”; a criticism 
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interval contains numerous articles on the West and its attractions; 
many times illustrated by artists from first-hand observations." 
These Western illustrations are of sufficient importance to warrant 
more extensive discussion; a discussion which we will, however, 


certainly pertinent in any discussion of the effect rd meena on the Western migration.—See 
the New York Semi-Weekly Tribune. March 11, 188 

Reginald Aldridge, Life on a Ranch (New York, 1884); in England as Ranch Notes 
(London, 1884). Aldridge, an Englishman, out of work in the depression of the 1870's, came 
to the United States after reading letters from Kansas and Colorado published in the English 
periodical Field. The book reviews his cattle-ranching experience in Kansas, Indian territory 
and Texas from 1877 to 1883. 

William Shepherd, Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle and Sheep (London, 1884, and 
New York, 1885). 

Profits of Sheep and Cattle Raising in Southwest Kansas (Topeka, 1884). This pamphlet 
is cited as illustrative of still another type of literature which had marked influence in the 
Western migration of the 1880’s. It is a promotional bulletin published by the Santa Fe 
railroad. That these bulletins did have a considerable effect—although not always the de- 
rer -—s attested by a Kansas correspondent in a letter to The Nation, New York, August 

1885, p. 113. 

Elizabeth Custer, Boots and Saddles (New York and London, 1885). Although the life 
of the Custers on the Dakota plains in the 1870's is the topic, the book again focused Eastern 
attention on the West. 

Walter, Baron von Richthofen, Cattle Raising on the Plains of North America (New York, 
1885). The author states that he had lived in Colorado and was for many years engaged in 
the stock business. He gives a brief account of the extent of the cattle ranching by 1885 with 
estimates of costs and profits. Chapter 9 deals with the great ranches of the West and gives 
some idea of the magnitude of ranching as a big business. I have read that Baron Richthofen 
was the father of the celebrated aviator Richthofen of World War I and that the aerial tactics 
of the “flying circus’ introduced by Richthofen were suggested by tales told by the elder 
Richthofen of the circling tactics used by the Plains Indians in the warfare against the whites. 
I have been unable to verify the relationship between the two Richthofens. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Hunting Trips of a Ranchman (New York and London, 1885). Not 

to be confused with Roosevelt's Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail, published two years later. 

John H. Sullivan, Life and Adventures of a Cow-Boy or Valuable Hints on Raising Stock 
(New York, ca. 1885). 

De B. Randolph Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Border (Philadelphia, 1885). 

Ernest Ingersoll, The Crest of the Continent (Chicago, 1885). 

, Percy G. Ebutt, Emigrant Life in Kansas (London, 1886). Cattle ranching in Kansas in 
the 1870's. 
E. Marston, Frank’s Ranche or My Holiday in the Rockies (London and New York, 1886), 
“What We Are To Do With Our Boys.” 

11. Among my notes on articles in the periodical literature dealing specifically with various 
aspects of ranching (not already cited) are those listed below. It should be kept in mind that 
articles dealing with Western Indians, the West, etc., should also be included in any complete 
bibliography of Western literature for in the late 1870’s and early 1880’s all such material 
served to instruct and attract its readers in the West. 

W. A. Baillie-Grohman, ‘“‘Cattle Ranches in the Far West,” Fortnightly Review, London, 
v. 34 (October, 1880), p. 438. This article forms the basis of Chapter 12 in his book Camps 
in the Rockies. 

Alfred Terry Bacon, “Ranch Cure,” Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia, v. 28 (1881), 
p. 90. The title suggests one cause of Mee migration. Bacon continued the above article 
in a second one, ‘‘Colorado Round-Up,” tbid., 622. 

“Ranche Life in the Far West” athe A Macmillan’s Magazine, London, v. 48 (1883), 
p. 293. Reprinted in Living Age, Boston, v. 158 (1883), p. 596. A word of caution to those 
enthusiasts of little knowledge who were considering ranch life (sheep raising) on the plains. 
Many of the difficulties and hardships are pointed out. 

Arthur H. Paterson, “Camp Life on the Prairies,” Macmillan’s Magazine, London, v. 49 
(1884), p. 171. An Englishman’s experience. 

“A Wyoming Cowboy on Cattle Raising,” one-half column in the New York Semi- Weekly 
Tribune, oe 29, 1884, p. 3. This item is cited as illustrative of much of the fugitive 
contemporary literature, which altogether must have totaled hundreds of accounts. This story, 
for example, was reprinted in the Tribune from the Pittsburgh Dispatch. It is a hearty 
recommendation of ranch life with its great profits, plus an amusing tall story of Western 
justice. 

Alice W. Rollins, ‘‘Ladies’ Day at the Ranch,” Harper’s Magazine, New York, v. 71 (June, 
1885), pp. 3-17. Still another aspect of life on a western Kansas ranch. 

Rufus F. Zogbaum, “‘A Day’s ‘Drive’ With Montana Cow-Boys,” ibid. (July, 1885), pp. 
188-1938. Zogbaum was probably as nearly Remington’s immediate predecessor as any man. 

The Nation, New York, v. 41 (July 2, 1885), pp. 15-17, has a long review and discussion 
of the well-known Report in Regard To the Range and Ranch Cattle Business in the United 
States, by Joseph Nimmo, Jr., another important item in any Western bibliography. How ex- 
tensive the interest was in this report and in the West can be judged by the letters to this 

ublication which the review initiated. Letters to The Nation—some of them of considerable 
length—on the same general topic (most of them are from Westerners) will be found in v. 41 
as follows: (July 16, 1885) pp. 50, 51, (August 6) pp. 113, 114, (August 27) pp. 172-174, 
a 17) pp. 237, 238, (October 29) pp. 360, 361. 

Frank Wilkeson, “Cattle- Raising on the Plains,” Harper’s Magazine, New York, v. 7% 
(April, 1886), pp. 788-795. Another first-hand account by one who had tried it out. 
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postpone until later in this series. But probably more important 
than the books, periodicals and illustrations of the period was still 
another source of information—the newspapers. One can scarcely 
pick up an issue of an Eastern newspaper of almost any decade 
after 1850, without finding news items from the West concerning 
Western migrations; accounts of Indian troubles; tall stories of 
frontiersmen and highwaymen and letters from homesteaders, 
miners and travelers—some of it authentic, much of it garbled and 
a great deal of it lurid reporting of imaginary events. In fact, so 
terrible was the reporting in many cases, that Western inhabitants 
complained of the treatment they received at the hands of Eastern 
newspapers. Robert Strahorn, a Westerner and a free-lance writer, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of “Alter Ego” for the Rocky 
Mountain News of Denver, and other newspapers, commented on 
his colleagues in the East in the following acid vein: 

Of manners and morals of western people generally, much is said that is 
far beyond the pale of truth. Nearly every eager itemizer, from the manager 
of a representative eastern paper down to the senseless and superficial scribbler 
for the eastern backwoods press, comes to the new west with mind literally 
charged with glowing absurdities and with an unyielding determination to 
realize these absurdities. Why this should be is partly explained by the fact 
that eastern readers demand experiences from the western plains and moun- 
tains which smack of the crude, the rough and the semi-barbarous.!? 

The Indian question, especially, Strahorn pointed out, was in- 
variably overworked by these Eastern correspondents who saw 
Indians behind every clump of sage brush, menacing the traveler at 
every step in his journey across the plains. 

No doubt, the cause of this extraordinary interest in the Western 
Indian that the Eastern newspaper reporter displayed was greatly 
stimulated by the appalling military disaster that overwhelmed 
Custer and his command on the hills above the Little Big Horn 
river in the summer of 1876—the centennial year." 

Custer’s defeat certainly had the effect of focusing the attention 
of the entire world upon the Western region and the newspaper in- 
terest in this event and succeeding Indian questions is readily under- 
standable, no matter how imperfectly they were reported. The con- 
siderable volume of Western literature—in newspaper, periodical 


12. The quotation from Robert E. Strahorn will be found in his Hand-Book of Wyoming 
(Cheyenne, 1877), p. 105. For a biographical sketch of Strahorn, see The National Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, v. C (1930), pp. 445, 446. 

That Eastern newspapers really gave many items of Western news can be seen from the 
number of entries found in the Index To the New York Daily Tribune under the heads 
“Indians,” ‘West,” “Cowboys,” “Ranching,” “Plains,” for the years 1868-1885 inclusive, a 
period in which large migrations to the West took place. 

13. See Part IV of this series: ‘“‘Custer’s Last Stand,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
November, 1946, pp. 361-390. 
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and book—makes it apparent then that the West had been “dis- 
covered”—in whatever sense the word may be used—long before 
Remington’s day. The West was early a part of the national 
consciousness, and the events and literature in the decade from 
1876 to 1886 had developed a consuming interest in the life of the 
plains. No matter, for our present purpose, if the great bubble of 
an abundant ranch life burst with sickening suddenness in the 
terrible winter of 1886-1887 and if the migration from the plains 
was almost as rapid as the earlier emigration to the Western land; 
for, despite the bursting of the bubble, this consuming interest was 
shared by a large audience, and there were many in that audience 
who had partaken of that life. By the late 1880’s the time was 
opportune for still other chroniclers who could recall and recapture 
the life just passed with pen, pencil and brush. They soon appeared 
and among them was Remington. The fact that he was fortunate 
enough to have lived for a time this life on the plains, led naturally, 
if not directly, to his mature achievements as one of the country’s 
leading illustrators. 

The year that Remington lived in Kansas was the only time that 
he established residence on the plains, although in subsequent years 
he made frequent Western trips for inspiration and fresh material. 
In this respect he was unlike Charley Russell, whose work has 
frequently been compared with that of Remington. Russell spent 
most of his life as a resident of the West and worked for some years 
as a cowhand. As a result, his work is frequently more exact, as 
far as detail goes, than was that of Remington, who was primarily 
interested in action rather than exact detail—an important point 
to keep in mind in comparing the two artists.14 

The Kansas experience, however, was not Remington’s first 
Western venture. Late in the summer of 1881, as a youth of 19, he 
had spent some weeks on the plains of Montana and that trip had 
apparently cast its spell over the youngster.5 Some sketches had 
resulted from this trip and one had been published by Harper’s 
Weekly in 1882 which was used, however, to illustrate an incident 
of life in the then Arizona territory.” 


14. Russell will be considered later in this series and further comparisons of his work with 
that of Remington will then be made. 

15. Remington left Canton, N. Y., in August, 1881, for Montana, according to the St. 
Lawrence Plaindealer, Canton, N. Y., August 10, 1881, p. 8. Iam indebted to Editor Atwood 
Manley of the Plaindealer for the courtesy of examining the files of the Plaindealer in his 
office. Remington several times referred in later years to this early trip to Montana.—See the 
autobiography cited in Footnote 9 and his book, Pony Tracks (New York, 1895), p. 7. 

16. The sketch will be ang in Harper's Weekly, New York, v. 26 (February 25, 1882), 
p. 120. It was re-drawn Rogers who mentions the fact in his autobiography A 
World Worth While (New , 4 1927), p 246. Rogers himself had some experience as a 
Western artist which will be recorded subsequentiy in this series 
The length of Remington’s Montana visit has not been established with certainty. He was 
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Frepertc REMINGTON 
(1861-1909) 
In his Butler county days. A photograph probably made at 
Peabody in 1883. 
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LAMBING TIME 
Robert Camp, Remington's immediate neighbor. From an 
original sketch made by Remington in 1883 and identified by Mr. 
Camp in 1948. Courtesy the Remington Art Memorial. 
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A year and a half spent at the Yale Art School was terminated 
early in 1880 by the death of his father who left him a patrimony of 
several thousand dollars.’* 

After he quit school, Remington corresponded with a Yale friend, 
Robert Camp of Milwaukee. Camp was graduated with the class 
of 1882 and late in the same summer went to south-central Kansas 
to try his hand at sheep-ranching, one of the many individuals in 
the Western migration of the early 1880’s. Remington, if he could 
have followed his own interests, would doubtless have found his 
way to the cattle range and established his own cattle ranch. But 
the initial venture in a cattle ranch on any save the most modest 
scale, was an expensive business. Theodore Roosevelt, for example, 
in less than a year invested over eighty thousand dollars in es- 
tablishing his cattle ranch in the Bad Lands of Dakota.’* 

Remington had no such sum to invest and Camp, in his corre- 
spondence, pointed out that a sheep ranch could be established with 
the small patrimony that Remington had available.® Further, 
Camp described the country where he had made his establishment, 
and life on his ranch with such enthusiasm that Remington was soon 
eager to join his friend. Camp made the necessary arrangements 
for the purchase of a small ranch adjoining his own on the south, 
and early in the spring of 1883 Remington left Albany for a farewell 
visit to his family at Canton and then set out for the plains of Kan- 
sas.?° 


back in Albany, N. Y., by October 18, 1881, as I have a copy of a letter written by Reming- 
ton on that date in which he states that an interview with George William Curtis, editor of 
Harper's Weekly, had been arranged for him so that Curtis could be shown some of Reming- 
ton’s sketches. 

17. Remington was enrolled at Yale for the school years beginning in 1878 and 1879 (Yale 
University Catalogues for these years). He left school during the Christmas holidays of 1879 
and did not return because of the ill health of his father who died on February 10, 1880.— 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Journal, February 19, 1880. I have studied in some detail Remington's 
life at Yale as well as his life in Albany, N. Y. He held some five or six jobs in Albany 
from 1880 until he moved to Kansas in 1883. I hope to publish these studies subsequently. 


18. Roosevelt’s investment in the Bad Lands ranch will be found in + —— op. cit., 
appendix, p. 482. Mr. Hagedorn estimates that Roosevelt lost over fifty thousand dollars 
in Dakota, a considerable share of the loss being caused by the terrible winter of 1886-1887. 

19. My information on Robert Camp and Remington is based on personal interviews with 
Robert Camp in 1943, who was then over eighty and living in Milwaukee. I am indebted to 
Wilbur I. Barth of the First Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee, who interviewed Mr. 
Camp for me on three different occasions, asking him my many questions and returning the 
replies. Mention of “Bob’’ Camp's activities in Kansas will be found in the Peabody Gazette 
for the period under discussion as follows: August 24, 1882, p. 5, mentions the presence of 
Bob Camp and the issue of September 7, p. 5, in its Plum Grove notes, mentions that Mr. 
Camp moved onto his place “some two weeks ago”; also mention of the Camp venture on 
October 19, p. 5, November 30, p. 5, and December 28, p. 4. The last item states that 
Camp owned 900 sheep and “thinks sheep raising the boss business.” The location of his 
ranch is also given as Sec. 25, T. 23, R. 3. It is thus seen that his ranch was in the same 
section as Remington’s (see Footnote 20). The issue of June 21, 1883, p. 4, states that Camp 
“clipped between six and eight thousand pounds of wool this spring.”” Camp lived in the 
Peabody neighborhood for some years. The last reference that I have found to Camp in the 
Gazette is in the issue of September 9, 1886, p. 5. 

20. An item in the St. Lawrence Plaindealer, Canton, N. Y., February 28, 1883, states 
that Fred Remington had resigned his position in Albany and was in Canton and would leave 
for the West “‘in a few days.” 

An examination of records in the office of the register of deeds of Butler county (at El 
Dorado) was made for me by Mrs. Corah Mooney Bullock of El Dorado, to whom I am in- 
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The Kansas “ranch,” the purchase of which Camp had arranged 
for Remington, was a quarter section (one hundred and sixty acres) 
in northwest Butler county. Butler county is—and was also in 
Remington’s day—a huge rectangle of land, so large that it has been 
humorously referred to as “the State of Butler.” It is a rolling up- 
land that lies on the extreme western edge of the Flint Hills, a high 
escarpment running north and south which roughly divides the 
eastern third of Kansas from the remainder of the state. The es- 
carpment rises abruptly from the prairies on its eastern side but 
slopes upward gently on the western side, merging again into prairie 
level, and still farther west—much farther—becomes eventually the 
High Plains. The Flint Hills proper are vast swells, treeless but 
covered with bluestem grass, and form one of the great natural pas- 
ture lands of the world. Sheep and cattle raising and grazing had 
begun in the eastern Flint Hills aimost with the opening of Kansas 
territory in 1854. As settlers moved west after the Civil War, the 
stock industry gradually moved with the migration. In the late 
1870's after a year or so of extremely dry weather and the failure of 
grain crops, greater attention was directed to the utilization of the 
natural resources of the country, especially the native grasses. Asa 
result, a considerable boom in the raising of sheep developed in the 
western Flint Hills. Butler county and its neighbor to the south, 
Cowley county, became the leading “sheep counties” of the state.?! 
A good many young bachelors were attracted by this boom, among 
whom was Robert Camp; and shortly after, Remington arrived. 


debted for other valuable aid as well. Mrs. Bullock’s examination shows that Frederic Rem- 
ington bought from Johann and Maria Janzen the southwest quarter of Sec. 25, T. 23, R. 3 
(Fairmount township, Butler county), on April 2, 1883, for the consideration of $3,400. On 
May 31, 1883, Remington purchased the southeast quarter of Sec. 26, T. 23, R. 3, from 
Charles 'W. and Sara Potwin for $1,250. These figures enable us to make a fair estimate of 
Remington's resources. To the $4, 650 spent for land, there should be added $2,000. A 
letter to Horace D. Sackrider from Frederic Remington dated Peabody, May 16, 1883, stated 
that Remington was that day making a draft against the St. Lawrence County Bank for 
$1,000. ‘‘My sheep sheds are going up and I want the money.”’ The letter is in the H. M. 
Sackrider collection. The other thousand dollars Remington Ras from the Canton bank in 
the fall of 1883. The basis for this last thousand is found in a telegram dated “Sept. 5, 
1883, Peabody, Kansas” that Remington sent his uncle Horace D. Sackrider (H. M. Sack- 
rider collection). The total investment in the Kansas ranch, then, as exactly as can now be 
determined, was $6,650. It is doubtful if Remington’s patrimony was as large as this. It is 
probable that part of the money was borrowed from his mother, for in a letter to H. D. 
Sackrider, which from its context was written in the fall of 1889, Remington writes of paying 
interest on money borrowed from his mother. (The last cited letter is also in the H. M 
Sackrider collection. ) 

Information from the Butler county clerk shows that both quarters were sold by Reming- 
ton to David W. Greene on May 31, 1884. 


21. For the history of Butler county I have consulted Vol. P. Mooney, History of Butler 
County (Lawrence, 1916), p. 186; Jessie Perry Stratford, Butler County's Eighty Years (El 
Dorado, 1934), p. 45. The A. T. "Andreas, and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas 
(Chicago, 1883), p. 1480 f, is especially useful for my purpose as it is almost contemporary 
with Remington’s stay in Butler county. For the agricultural history of Butler county in 
Remington's day I have used the Second Biennial Report of the Por Board of Agriculture 
(1879-1880), pp. 229, 265, 266; Third Biennial Report (1881-1882), pp. 152-157, and Fourth 
Biennial Report (1883- 1884), pp. 44-50. “Agricultural Resources of onees, " in Kansas State 
College Bulletin, Manhattan, October 15, 1937, pp. 24-26, also has given useful information 
on the characteristics and topography of Butler county. 
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The immediate country where Camp and Remington had their 
ranches—if farms of 160 acres could be called ranches—was a slop- 
ing plain with almost no trees save along the water courses. Most 
of the water courses—deep gashes giving rise to steep bluffs—were 
dry except during the wet seasons, although the principal one, the 
Whitewater river, usually was a flowing stream. Their immediate 
neighborhood was well settled so that the country could by no means 
be regarded as frontier. Ten years earlier there had been frontier 
difficulties with horse thieves and vigilantes, and the then-cowboy 
capital, the rough and turbulent town of Newton,” was only fifteen 
miles to the west of Remington’s ranch. But these difficulties had 
long disappeared by the time Remington arrived. They had left 
their effects, to be sure, on the country. The language was that of 
the horse and cow country and the sheep ranchers rode horses as ex- 
tensively as their neighbors to the west and wore the characteristic 
“chaps” as well. This sheep country, too, was still largely unfenced, 
each farm owner fencing a patch of his land for his “corral.” It 
should be noted that in the early 1880’s there was no odium attached 
to sheep ranching, nor any of the conflict between sheep and cattle 
interests which was so widely publicized later in Western history. 

The Camp and Remington ranches joined each other. El Dorado, 
the county seat, was twenty miles south. Peabody, the nearest town 
on the railroad, was some ten or twelve miles to the north. It was 
from here that the young men laid in most of their supplies and car- 
ried on their business transactions—the trips to town, of course, 
being made at infrequent intervals by horse. A tiny settlement, 
Plum Grove, was within three miles of Remington’s ranch, but the 
settlement consisted only of a general store—Hoyt’s store—a school- 
house, and two or three houses.”* 

Camp and Remington soon struck up an acquaintanceship with 
two other young bachelors and the four soon hecame inseparable in 
their enterprises and sports. One of this group was James Chap- 


22. By Domtngtenrs day, the cowboy capital had shifted to Dodge City, over 150 miles 
west of Newto 
23. A very > valuable source of information on Remington's life in Kansas is found in an 
article by Remington “Coursing Rabbits on the Plains,’’ Outing, New York, v. 10 (May, 
1887), pp. 111-121. Appearing only three years after Remington's residence in Kansas it is 
especially useful as it gives names, geographic localities and incidents which, in many cases, 
can be actually verified. Mrs. Myra Lockwood Brown of Rosalia (also in Butler county) has 
been especially active in collecting Remington material relating to his Kansas residence. In 
the past fifteen years she has interviewed many of the older residents of Butler county who 
had personal recollections of Remington in Kansas, including Judge R. A. Scott and J. H. 
Sandifer of El Dorado, Rolla a of Potwin, and others. She was able to verify all the 
geographic locations mentioned by Remington in his article and has visited the Remington 
“ranch.” As a result of the efforts of Mrs. Brown and the writer, a brief illustrated review 
of Remington’s activities in Kansas appeared in the Country Gentleman, September, 1947, 
. 16 f. Reference to material collected by Mrs. Brown is referred to hereafter as “M. L. 
rown. 
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man, a youngster from Illinois, who “ran” another sheep ranch 
nearby. And, of course, the ubiquitous Englishman was present. 
Remington, in an account of his Kansas experiences, designated him 
only as “Charlie B——-———,” probably a pseudonym to hide the 
real name of one of that small army of remittance men then scat- 
tered over the West. Remington wrote: 

Charlie B—————— was your typical country Englishman, and the only 
thing about him American was the bronco he rode. He was the best fellow in 
the world, cheery, hearty and ready for a lark at any time of the day or night. 
He owned a horse ranch seven miles down the creek, and found visiting his 
neighbors involved considerable riding; but Charlie was a sociable soul, and 
did not appear to mind that, and he would spend half the night riding over 
the lonely prairies to drop in on a friend in some neighboring ranch, in conse- 
quence of which Charlie’s visits were not always timely; but he seemed never 
to realize that a chap was not in as good condition to visit when awakened 
from his blanket at three o’clock in the morning as in the twilight hour.?4 

Strange, isn’t it, that Charlie was able to wander over the prairies 
at night without danger from the redskin; or wasn’t it still stranger 
that friends visited casually back and forth at their own free will 
whenever fancy struck them? It can thus be seen that life on a 
Kansas sheep ranch was a far more prosaic affair than life in the 
West was so luridly built up to be by the newspapers of the period. 
To be sure, to Remington’s New York friends in Albany and Canton, 
Kansas was really West and doubtless they felt it would require all 
of Remington’s ingenuity and strength to keep his scalp from being 
lifted by the savage redskin on week days and great skill with the 
weapons provided by Mr. Colt to prevent his massacre by the Bad 
Men of the West when he went to town on Saturdays. Probably, 
too, Remington himself was not unwilling that his Eastern friends 
should have this impression. Not long after his arrival in Kansas, 
he wrote a hasty note from Peabody to William Poste, a legal friend 
in Canton, N. Y., who had examined some papers for him: 

May 11, ’83, Peabody 
Poste 
Dear Sir— 
Papers came all right—are the cheese—man just shot down 
the street—must go 
Yours truly 
Frederic Remington 25 


The tantalizing effect of this note on the recipient can readily be 
imagined and it certainly would do nothing to relieve the popular 


24. From the Outing article. See Footnote 23. 


25. The copy of the letter given in the text (to William A. Poste) was kindly lent to me 
by Mrs. Alice Poste Gunnison of Canton, N. Y., a daughter of William A. Poste. 
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impression of the West, an effect which young Remington was 
trying to perpetuate, for an examination of Peabody newspapers 
shows no such catastrophe recorded. 

Remington probably arrived in Kansas early in March of 1883. 
He was met in Peabody by Robert Camp, who was eager to take 
the new arrival on a tour of inspection. The Camp ranch was first 
visited, but Remington was impatient to see his own property, and 
so without further delay they were off to the Remington place. 
There he found a small frame house of three rooms, a well, two 
barns and a good-sized corral. The main part of the house, a story 
and a half high, consisted of a long living room below and a bed- 
room above. Built on the north side was a single room, a gable- 
roofed affair, that served as the kitchen.** The barns were chiefly 
for horses and considerable remodeling and extension was neces- 
sary for conversion to sheep. Remington had arrived early enough 
in the spring to witness lambing and sheep-shearing on the Camp 
ranch, so he soon had some idea of the trials and tribulations of 
his new business. That Camp had really gone into sheep raising 
on a considerable scale is seen from the fact that Remington 
witnessed a wool clipping amounting to some seven thousand pounds. 

As soon as he had gained some idea of his new undertaking, 
Remington set to work. Almost his first move, necessarily, was 
the purchase of horses. Although sheep raising was the principal 
business of the region, horses came first in the interests of the 


26. Mrs. M. L. Brown interviewed Rolla Joseph of Potwin (see Footnote 23) some years 
ago and he described the Remington house, barns and corrals for her before either of them 
had seen the sketches reproduced in this article. Writing January 5, 1948, after having 
viewed the drawings, Mrs. Brown said: “In regard to the house as Remington knew it, this 
is what I know: Rolla Joseph of Potwin described to me the house in detail—the barns, 
corrals, etc., the shape of the house and roof, the number of rooms and what they were used 
for, the color of the house, etc., and the way it faced. 

“Everything is just as Remington sketched it, according to Mr. Joseph. The one-story room 
on the north with a —_ roof, not shed roof, was the kitchen where Remington prepared 
meals, including pancakes and beef steak, for the ranch hands, the men that were constantly 
coming in, and for the little boys he had out there to ride his horses and watch whatever fun, 
such as wild steer riding, boxing, or just planning something, might be under way. Mr. Joseph 
told me that Remington was always, to use his phrase, ‘mixing in’ with the smaller boys, par- 
ticularly those at a disadvantage in any way. 

“The other room downstairs, besides the kitchen, would now probably be called a living 
room. I think that Remington and his fellows often ate there. At any rate, it was in this 
room that the small diary, black and about the size of an ordinary pocket loose-leaf note- 
book, was one day discovered, opened. Mr. Joseph told me about the book. One of the two 
Lathrop men, one a Peabody banker, the other a Wichita oil man, which I do not at the 
moment recall, told me of what he read there. At that time the Lathrops were neighbors of 
Remington. Remington had been attempting to do something for a problem son sent west by 
his father for Remington to make a man of him. The words inscribed were: ‘You can’t 
make a man out of mud.’ The book lay on a table. 

“The half-story room upstairs was sleeping quarters. Billy Kehr stayed at the ranch most 
of the time. There were other guests. The door, in the sketch, in which a man appears 
standing, is on the east. 

“This is right for the lay of the land and the road as I saw it. I do not believe any of 
the former buildings could be recognized from present structures, which are modern in every 
respect. According to what Clifford Lathrop told me, one of the last of the old buildings to 
be razed was the one of the barns which held inside—not on the door, as some reports have 
it—the sketch of the cowboy roping a steer, which Remington had cut there with his knife. 
That sketch was a neighborhood pride. This barn also served as a sort of gymnasium, as did 
the yard near it.” 
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ranchers and every chance meeting at Plum Grove or Peabody was 
an opportunity to discuss the merits of horses, to maneuver a 
swap of the animals or to promote a horse race whenever a new- 
comer of any reputation put in his appearance. Every rancher 
kept a small string of horses for work and play. Upon the advice 
of Camp, several were purchased and finally Remington was able 
to secure, after considerable dickering, a most unusual animal of 
which he became very fond. She was “a nervous little half-breed 
Texas and thoroughbred, of a beautiful light gold-dust color, with 
a Naples yellow color mane and tail.” She was promptly named 
Terra-Cotta, although to the other boys on the ranch, who had not 
had the advantage of a year and a half at the Yale art school, she 
was called Terry. After the horses were purchased, a ranch-hand, 
Bill Kehr, was employed. Bill was still younger than his employer 
and was really more a boon companion than a hand. Bill also had 
several horses; one of them, Prince by name, was in appearance a 
grey sleepy old plug, but his appearance belied his character for he 
was really a speedy animal and his owner had been able to use 
Prince’s undistinguished outlines for his own advantage on several 
occasions. In fact, Prince had so much of a local reputation that it 
was hard to match him up for a race. Jim Chapman, the friend of 
Camp and Remington, had acquired a horse, Push-Bob, with a 
reputation for speed, about the time Bill Kehr went to work for 
Remington. A good deal of discussion as to the relative merits of 
Prince and Push-Bob took place in the evenings after the chores 
were done, but the owners were cautious about putting the horses 
to the actual test. The race was eventually run but not until late 
fall under circumstances that were unusual, to say the least, and 
with a most disconcerting outcome; but we must postpone for the 
moment this story until we get Remington well started on his 
ranching carecer.?" 

With his horses purchased and a ranch hand employed, Remington 
plunged eagerly into the task of getting the ranch in operation. A 
large sheep shed was erected at the top of a slope overlooking his 
range, many hundreds of sheep were purchased, and supplies were 
freighted from Peabody. Kehr, being accustomed to ranch work, 
took the lead in getting most of these tasks accomplished, leaving 
Remington the task of looking after horses and herding the sheep, 
although Remington was always able to get relief from the latter 
task by employing one of the many neighborhood youngsters—and 


27. The Peabody Gazette items cited in Footnote 31 reveal some of these facts: others 
come from the Outing article. Kehr appears in the Outing article as Carr.—M. L. Brown. 
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his dog—to stand guard while he went about occupations more to 
his liking. Remington also had to do the cooking for the ranch. 
He prepared the meals for Kehr and himself as well as the not- 
infrequent callers. An idea of the cooking may be had from a story 
told about the daughter of a neighboring rancher. Her hospitable 
mother had sent her over to Remington’s one day with two loaves 
of freshly baked bread. As the youngster entered the bachelor’s 
kitchen, Remington dumped a large basket of dirty potatoes into 
a huge pot on the stove, covered them with water, and kindled the 
fire beneath them. “Why, Mr. Remington,” she exclaimed, “don’t 
you wash the potatoes before you cook them?” Remington re- 
garded the youngster gravely and replied, “Wash them? I should 
say not. I’ve tried them both washed and unwashed and they 
taste better unwashed. Have you ever tasted boiled unwashed 
potatoes?” ‘The bewildered youngster agreed that she never had. 
“Well you tell your mom to cook them that way and you'll see— 
and besides, it takes time to wash them.” ** 

Fortunately for Remington and his boarders, the monotony of a 
diet of unwashed potatoes could be varied with canned sardines and 
canned tomatoes; and doubtless the pile of empty tin cans outside 
Remington’s corral grew steadily larger with the months. 

As spring advanced, Remington had more time to roam the 
prairies and he grew more enthusiastic about his new life. The 
quarter-section directly west of his was offered to him and he 
promptly bought it. The toil and drudgery of ranching were easily 
forgotten in the momentary enthusiasm. This was the life, and how 
he did enjoy it. “The gallop across the prairie,” he wrote in describ- 
ing an early morning run to Bob Camp’s place, “was glorious. The 
light haze hung over the plains, not yet dissipated by the rising sun. 
Terra-Cotta’s stride was steel springs under me as she swept along, 
brushing the dew from the grass of the range. "= 

His rising exuberance as his new life developed was in marked 
contrast to his behavior when he had first reached the Kansas ranch. 
Several acquaintances who knew him then recalled that he was in- 
clined to be melancholy, “moody beyond anything I had ever seen 
in man” reported one of his friends. “In his moments of despair he 
was not only morose but recluse. He hid from the majority of all 
his fellows save one, a chap of his own age, James Chapman, who 
hovered near as something of a guardian angel.” °° The cause of 

28. M. L. Brown and the Outing article. 


29. Quotation from the Outing article. 
30. M. L. Brown. 
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this attitude is now hard to ascertain. All his life Remington was 
inclined to be volatile—for a time intensely enthusiastic, then de- 
spairing; but as he grew older this behavior gradually disappeared. 
Possibly the youthful Remington, when he first reached Kansas, had 
been disappointed in love or it may have been that one of his chief 
interests in life—drawing—had as yet brought him little satisfaction, 
or the death of his father, all may have played a part. But in the 
development of his new life the melancholia wore off and Remington 
soon became more jovial and was well known and popular over the 
countryside. Many of the children of the period recall the interest 
he took in them. His drawing, too, was by no means neglected, for 
he spent considerable time with his sketch book. He sketched his 
ranch, his sheep, his neighbors and their activities. He went to 
Plum Grove and sketched the preacher who visited the schoolhouse 
on Sundays and the sketch was then passed around the audience. 
A neighbor bought a trotting horse and Remington drew the horse. 
Bob Camp’s cook was greatly pleased when Remington drew for him 
on rough wrapping paper a sketch of a cow defending her calf from 
the attack of a wolf. Many evenings a crowd would gather at the 
Remington ranch and Remington would sketch the individuals as 
they “chinned” with one another or as they boxed, for boxing was a 
favorite sport of the young ranchers. Few cared to put on the gloves 
with Remington as he was almost in the professional class and his 
opponents were always in for a good mauling when they fought with 
the ex-Yale football player.*4 

The work of the ranch was so well settled into routine that by 
July Remington was getting restless again. Leaving the ranch in 
Bill Kehr’s hands, Remington, together with a friend from Peabody, 
George Shepherd, decided to take a look at the country south and 
west. Just how extended a trip—on horse, of course—they made at 


31. I have made extensive examinations of the Peabody and El Dorado newspapers of the 
period and have found occasional contemporary mention of Remington in these sources. In 
the Plum Grove notes of the Peabody Gazette, June 21, 1883, p. 4, is the item “Mr. Rem- 
ington, on the ‘Johnson place,’ is building a large sheep barn.” The issue of July 5, p. 5, 
mentions a prospecting trip of Remington and George Shepherd to “the southern part “of the 
State.” The Gazette, October 18, p. 5, reports that “Fred Remington’s father started for 
his home in the East, last Monday morning.” “Father” is obviously in error and should 
read “‘uncle,”’ for Mrs. Ella Remington Mills and Pierre Remington both wrote me that 
Lamartine Remington, an uncle of Frederic Remington, visited the Kansas ranch and caught 
a cold that developed into tuberculosis. 

Mention is made of a trip that Remington and Robert Camp made to El Dorado in ibid., 
December 13, 1883, p. 5, and the El Dorado Republican, December 7, p. 3. 

From the interviews of M. L. Brown, it seems certain that preliminary sketches that Rem- 
ington afterward worked into his more mature productions were made during his Kansas stay. 
Included among these were ‘“‘The Last Stand” and “The Bronco Buster.” 

In addition to a small album of original Kansas sketches (approximately quarto in size) in 
the Remington Art Memorial at Ogdensburg, N. Y., reproductions of sketches of direct Kan- 
sas interest appear in the Outing article (Footnote 23), and in Harper's Weekly, v. 32 (April 
28, 1888), p. 300, a half-page illustration ‘‘Texan Cattle in a Kansas Corn Corral,” which 
has been reproduced on the cover of this Quarterly. 
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this time is now unknown. They probably went down into Indian 
territory, not many miles south of Butler county and then may have 
gone west into New Mexico territory and back by way of Dodge 
City. At any rate, Remington had made a horseback trip of some 
distance into the Southwest—a further exploration of the Western 
scene. , 

He was back on his ranch before many weeks, for his uncle La- 
martine came out to visit him early in the fall. It was an unfor- 
tunate and tragic trip for Lamartine, for he and Frederic, in return- 
ing one day from the twelve-mile trip to Peabody were caught in a 
violent plains’ rainstorm. Exposure to the elements led to an illness 
for the elder Remington that eventually developed into tuberculosis 
and led finally to his untimely death. To the burly young rancher, 
hardened by an outdoor life of many months, the storm was just a 
passing incident and without effect. It was with genuine regret, 
however, that he put his ailing uncle on the train for home, for he 
and Lamartine, not greatly separated by years, had many interests 
in common.*? 

It was shortly after his uncle left in mid-October, 1883, that one 
of Remington’s most memorable experiences in Kansas occurred. 
He had ridden up to Bob Camp’s ranch with James Chapman one 
evening, and after supper the three, together with Camp’s cook, 
gathered around the kerosene lamp on the kitchen table. As Jim 
leaned his chair back against the wall, he suggested, “Look here, 
boys, what do you say to running jacks tomorrow?” 

“T seconded the motion immediately,” wrote Remington in recall- 
ing the evening, “but Bob, the owner of the ranch, sat back and 
reflectively sucked his big pipe, as he thought of the things which 
ought to be done. The broken fence to the corral down by the creek, 
dredging the watering holes, the possibilities of trading horses down 
at Plum Grove and various other thrifty plans weighed upon his 
mind; but Jim continued,—It’s nice fall weather now, dry and cold; 
why a hoss will jest run hisself to death for fun; that old Bob mule 
scampered like a four year ole colt all the way to Hoyt’s grocery 
with me today, and besides, there hain’t nothing to do, and the jacks 
is thicker’n tumble weeds on the prairie.’ ” 

With Remington’s added urging, Bob Camp was soon won over 
and the sport was planned for the next day. “Jacks,” it should be 
pointed out, are jack rabbits, animals that have “the most pre- 
posterous ears that ever were mounted on any creature but a jackass” 


32. See reference to Peabody Gazette and Lamartine Remington in Footnote 31. 
9—2515 
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according to Mark Twain, who also remarked that the jack rabbit, 
when really frightened, “straightens himself out like a yardstick 
every spring he makes.” At any rate, coursing the jacks was a 
thrilling chase, but usually not a very dangerous one—for the 
rabbits. They were coursed by using dogs—usually fleet-footed 
greyhounds—to rout the rabbits out of their cover and on to the 
range. There the chase was taken up by the mounted hunters, 
each armed with a lance, a light pole some six feet in length. The 
object of the chase was to touch the rabbit with the lance, a feat 
not often accomplished. The chase consisted of quarter- or half- 
mile dashes in the open, followed by a sudden swerve in the line of 
the chase as the rabbit broke for cover. This was usually a slew 
(a depression) filled with tall grass, or a rough creek bed—a deep 
gash in the prairie ordinarily dry but centaining dwarf willows. 
Coursing jacks was thus excellent training in horsemanship even 
if other gains were meager. 

The hunt arranged by Chapman and Remington included seven 
horsemen; for, in addition to the original trio, there were John 
Smith, who furnished the greyhound, “Daddy,” by name; Bill Kehr, 
Remington’s ranch hand, who was riding Prince; Phip, Bob Camp’s 
cook, who really should not be called a horseman since he was riding 
“Bob,” a mule somewhat advanced in years and who at various 
times in his long career had “elevated some of the best riders in 
that part of the country toward the stars’; and, lastly, Charlie 
B——————,, the Englishman, on a blue mare and rigged out in 
regulation English hunting togs, with the exception of the red coat, 
which several years’ experience in the West had taught him was 
not appreciated for its true worth. Remington was mounted, of 
course, on his favorite, Terra-Cotta, and Bob Camp on a depend- 
able but not speedy mare, Jane, by name. Jim Chapman was riding 
Push-Bob, Prince’s much-discussed rival; in fact, one of the reasons 
for arranging the hunt seems to have been the chance offered to get 
more real facts on the relative merits of the two horses. 

The party assembled at Camp’s corral, moved down across a dry 
branch of the Whitewater river that cut across Bob’s quarter, up 
the bluffs and out on to the open range. They had not gone far 
until 


“There’s a jack—take him, Daddy,” came a quick cry from Johnnie, and 
the next moment Johnnie’s big bay was off. There goes the rabbit, the dog 
flies after. “Go on, Terra,” I shouted, loosing on the bit, hitting her lightly 
with a spur, and away we went, all in a ruck. Old Prince was shouldering 
heavily away on my right, Push-Bob on my quarter, Jane off to the left, and 
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Phip at a stately gallop behind—the blue mare being left at the post as it were. 

The horses tore along, blowing great lung-fulls of fresh morning air out in 
snorts. Our sombreros blew up in front from the rush of air, and our blood 
leaped with excitement. Away scurried the jack, with his great ears sticking 
up like two antique bed-posts, with Daddy closing the distance rapidly, and 
our outfit thundering along some eight rods in the rear. Down into a slew 
of long grass into which the rabbit and dog disappeared we went, with the 
grass snapping and swishing about the legs of our horses. A dark mass on 
my left heaves up, and “ho—there goes Bob head over heels.” On we go. 
“Hope Bob isn’t hurt—must have put his foot into a water-hole,” are my 
excited reflections. We are out of the slew, but where is the rabbit and the 
dog? 

“Here they go,” comes from Phip, who is standing on the edge of the slew, 
farther down toward the bluffs of the bottoms, where he has gotten as the re- 
sult of a short cut across. 

Phip digs his spurs into the mule, sticks out his elbows and manifests other 
frantic desires to get there, all of it reminding one strongly of the style of one 
Ichabod Crane, but as we rush by, it is evident that the mule is debating the 
question with that assurance born of the consciousness that when the thing is 
brought to a vote he has a majority in the house. 

The rabbit dodged, doubled in its tracks when out on the plain 
again, and came almost directly at Remington who lunged with 
his lance but missed as Kehr and Charlie swept by. This time the 
rabbit made for a dry creek bed. Kehr and Charlie crashed together 
as they went down into the bed and both were unhorsed. Reming- 
ton, attempting to head off the rabbit, chose to go over a high bluff 
above the creek. But the descent was so steep that Terra’s knees 
bent under her and both she and her rider went down. Remington 
was thrown to the bottom with such violence that he lay stunned on 
the ground, but soon he and Terra were up again. To continue the 
comedy of errors, another rabbit was run out of the creek and made 
straight for Phip mounted on his mule. Phip prepared to deal 
the fatal blow, but as he made ready the mule spied the rabbit 
coming at him, shied violently and sent his rider sprawling and 
cursing on the plain. 

The riders slowly gathered for a council of war. Bob Camp was 
the last to arrive, “a sketch in plaster,” since the spot where he had 
been unhorsed was a hole of soft blue mud. After a breathing 
spell, the horsemen were out for another round. One rabbit had 
been run down and another was started. It made its escape through 
the corral of a newly-settled rancher, “old” John Mitchner. John 
came out with a hospitable “how-de boys” and asked them to dinner, 
an invitation which was eagerly accepted. While waiting for John’s 
boy to cook up a meal of bacon and eggs, the conversation turned 
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to horses. As the hunters looked over John’s stock in the corral, 
Jim Chapman began to “rib” the old man about his horses and John 
replied, “Wall, my hoss stock ain’t nothin’ to brag on now, because 
I hain’t got the money that you fellers down in the creek has got 
fer to buy ’em with, but I’ve got a little mare down thar in the 
corral as I’ve got a notion ken run some shakes.” This statement 
was an open invitation for a race and in practically no time Jim had 
wagered Push-Bob against old John’s little mare. Bill Kehr 
promptly joined in. “I’ll bet Prince can beat either of you,” he 
said. “I’ll ride him, and we'll all three run, the winner to take both, 

and it’s a good time to see whether Prince or Push-Bob is 
the better horse.” 

They agreed, and dinner was forgotten as old John went into the 
corral for his horse. When he led her out, so old and decrepit did 
she seem, cupidity got the best of the remaining hunters. Reming- 
ton put up his favorite Terra-Cotta against another mare and her 
colt in old John’s corral; Bob Camp bet Jane against four head of 
John’s cattle; Jack Smith entered his horse in the wagering; and 
Charlie, the Englishman, staked his blue mare against a likely look- 
ing three-year-old in the old man’s string. Only Phip on his mule 
was immune to the fever and he expressed his doubts in no uncertain 
manner. But his voice was lost in the excitement as the three horses 
came into line for a quarter-mile race. Remington was to fire the 
starting shot. Charlie and Bob, together with old John’s son, rode 
out on the plain and marked the finish line and acted as judges. But 
let Remington tell the story of the race. 

The three racers came up to the scratch, Bill and Jim sitting their sleek 
steeds like centaurs. Old Prince had bristled up and moved with great vim 
and power. Push-Bob swerved about and stretched his neck on the bit. The 
boys were bare-footed, with their sleeves rolled up and a handkerchief tied 
around their heads. Old John came prancing out, stripped to the waist, on 
his mare, which indeed looked more game when mounted than running loose 
in the corral. The old man’s grey, thin locks were blowing loose in the wind, 
and he worked his horse up to the scratch in a very knowing way. We all 
regarded the race as a foregone conclusion and had really began to pity old 
John’s impoverishment, but still there was the interest in the bout between 
Prince and Push-Bob. This was the first time the victors of the Whitewater 
bottoms had met, and was altogether the greatest race which that country 
had seen in years. How the boys from the surrounding ranches would have 
gathered could they have known it, but it is just as well that they did not; 
for as I fired the gun and the horses scratched away from the mark, Old John 
went to the front and stayed there to the end, winning by several lengths, 
while Prince and Push-Bob ran what was called a dead heat, although there 
was considerable discussion over it for a long time afterwards. There was my 
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dear little Terra gone to the hand of the spoilsman, and the very thought al- 
most broke my heart, as I loved that mare as I shall never love another 
animal. I went back to the corral, sat down and began to whittle a stick 
It took Bob and Charlie a half an hour to walk the quarter of a mile back 
to the ranch. Bill and Jim said nothing kept them from flying the country to 
save their horses but the fact that they had no saddles. 

The six stood disconsolately looking through the fence of old 
John’s corral as he herded in his newly acquired string. Then he 
reminded them of dinner, but for some reason they had lost their 
appetites, and with a last look at their former mounts they started 
dejectedly for home, ten miles distant. Phip and old Bob were used 
to good advantage, for all the saddles were piled on the mule. 

“Every man in this country will know this inside of two days,” 
was the disheartening comment as they got under way. The full 
force of this observation became only too apparent that evening 
when Remington and Bill Kehr rode down—on new mounts, of 
course—to Hoyt’s grocery at Plum Grove to renew their larder. As 
they approached the front of the store and looked through the 
window, they saw by the pale light of the lone lamp, old John 
perched on a sugar barrel. He had quite an audience and as he 
reached the climax of his story, there arose a shout of laughter 
which was probably heard in El Dorado, twenty miles distant. Bill 
and Remington looked at each other and quietly decided to go 
hungry the next day as they turned their horses about and headed 
for home without going into the store.** 

If this episode lingered long in Remington’s memory, still another 
one, following the horse race by a month or so, must have been 
equally well remembered—and remembered with still greater regret 
—for it was probably one of the causes leading to his withdrawal 
from ranch life. A Christmas eve party had been arranged for the 
residents of Plum Grove and the ranchers and settlers in its outlying 
territory. That night saw the schoolhouse crowded to its small 
capacity. Remington and all “the boys” were there and so was a 
prominent member of the community who had incurred their dis- 
like. It is probable that a few drinks had made the boys more 
boisterous and careless than usual, for as they saw the bald head 
belonging to the object of their dislike well up in the front of the 
audience, the target was irresistible. Large paper wads and small 
balls of mud began to fly toward the gleaming bald dome. Such 
conduct was, of course, immediately reprimanded, and the guilty 
parties were asked to leave the schoolhouse. The public reprimand 


33. The description of the race and the quotations are from the Outing article. 
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left its sting and made the culprits more obstreperous than ever. 
As they gathered outside the building, one of them spied a pile of 
straw. It was hastily piled outside the window and set blazing with 
a cry of “Fire, Fire.” A near panic resulted. The crowd poured 
from the doors and even from some of the windows, but fortunately, 
it was not disastrous. The affair naturally aroused considerable 
feeling, and the more staid members of the community swore out 
warrants for the arrest of the perpetrators of the thoughtless prank. 
The Walnut Valley Times, published at El Dorado, even noted the 
event in its columns: 

Some of the youngsters up in Plum Grove [northwest Butler county], on 
Christmas eve., at an entertainment in the schoolhouse, behaved in most un- 
seemly manner, judging by report, and got up a row which assumed almost 
the proportions of a riot. The matter has culminated by a suit in the district 
court; Fred Pennington [Remington], Wm. Kehr, John Smith, Chester Farni 
{Harris?] and Chas. Harriman being the defendants. The first trial resulted 
in the disagreement of the Jury. Another trial is set for February 4th. The 
boys are a little “wild and wooly” occasionally in the northwest.34 

The Times account is essentially correct save that the matter was 
adjusted in the justice court before Justice Charles E. Lobdell 
rather than in district court. We have Lobdell’s word for it that 
after a two-days’ trial in which the jury disagreed, the case was 
dismissed upon the payment of costs, which, along with the at- 
torney’s fees and all other expenses, were borne by Remington. 
One of the attorneys referred continually to Remington as “Billy, 
the Kid,” an allusion which evidently greatly disturbed young 
Remington, as well it might. In fact, the whole affair was a source 
of considerable embarrassment to him and he doubtless wished many 
times that he had not been so foolish and reckless. Up to this time, 
he had been popular in the community, but, as a result of the prank, 
which easily might have had a far more serious and tragic con- 
clusion, he was looked upon with less favor. If Remington felt 
guilty and brooded over the affair at the time, his sins have long 
since been forgiven.** The story above has been told in Butler 


34. Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado, January 11, 1884. The item was discovered by 
Mrs. Bullock of El Dorado. 

85. The affair at the Plum Grove schoolhouse was recalled by Rolla Joseph (mentioned 
above) who states that “it never would have happened if the boys hadn’t been drinking,” and 
by the justice of the peace in the case, Charles Lobdell. Lobdell, later a member of the state 
legislature and still later the editor of the Kansas City (Kan.) Tribune, gave his recollections 
of the affair in the Tribune, October 29, 1897. Still another version of the story appears in 
the recollections of H. A. J. Coppins, a resident of the Plum Grove community in Reming- 
ton’s day. The Coppins’ recollections, a valuable contribution as they contain several inter- 
esting sidelights, appeared in the El Dorado Times, November 24, 1943. I am indebted to 
Mrs. Bullock, who became so much interested in this Remington affair that she attempted to 
trace the records in the justice court of El Dorado but found, as the result of her search, that 
some cleanly and God-fearing former mayor of the town, had, in a burst of zeal for cleaning 
up things, thrown away all old reports, the accumulation of years. Probably it is just as well 
that they were destroyed for many a sinning soul will rest easier in his grave since the records 
of his misdeeds are thus forever hidden from the eye of man. 
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county many times since that day, but always with forbearance and 
with pride—a pride that young Remington was part of its life for a 
time and that his experiences on the prairies contributed to his 
knowledge of Western ways and of Western horses. 

It was not long after the conclusion of the trial that Remington 
decided to give up ranching. The bad light in which the schoolhouse 
incident had placed him was no doubt a contributing reason. But 
there were other, and probably more important ones. In the first 
place, Remington was not cut out to be a rancher. “He didn’t take 
a great deal of interest in the actual work of the sheep ranch,” is 
the statement by which Robert Camp, now in his eighties, sums up 
his recollections of Butler county days and Frederic Remington.*® 
Sheep ranching could go along smoothly in pleasant weather, es- 
pecially when boys of the neighborhood could be hired to herd the 
flock, leaving the boss free to roam as his fancy dictated. But there 
was hard work, too. It was a herculean task to protect the bleating 
animals from the sudden northern blasts of wintry weather. The 
sheep had to be dipped several times a year, an extremely dirty, 
stinking and disagreeable task, and at lambing time almost constant 
attention for weeks had to be given to the majority of the flock. In 
addition to these more or less routine drawbacks, there were the 
troubles of shearing and the selling of the wool. Unfortunately for 
Remington, the price of wool took a tremendous slump in the early 
spring of 1884, the first time he had any for sale.** 

As a result of these mounting difficulties—and the embarrassment 
of the trial—Remington began looking for a purchaser of his prop- 
erty. He found one before many weeks, sold his two quarter sec- 
tions, his sheep and remaining horses, and by May of 1884, after a 
year of life on the Kansas plains, he quit the ranch.** 

86. From the interviews of W. I. Barth (1943).—See Footnote 19. 

37. The difficulties of sheep farming in Remington’s period are feelingly described in the 
recollections of a Kansan, William M. Wells, in The Desert’s Hidden Wealth (1934), pp. 177, 
178. In this category of recollections, another item having some bearing on ranching in the 
Flint Hills is Frank Harris’ My Reminiscences As a Cowboy (New York, 1930). Harris, later 
a literary light, was a pad in a cattle ranch at Eureka in the 1870's. The book is cited as 
evidence to show the close contiguity of cattle and sheep ranching in the Flint Hills area. In 
all of the contemporary accounts of sheep and cattle raising before 1885, I have never found 
any indication that there was marked rivalry or hostility between the two. Indeed in Aldridge, 
op. cit. (Footnote 10), mention is made of a cattle ranch and sheep ranch which were adjacent 
to each other. My colleague, Prof. James C. Malin of the University of Kansas, tells me that 
in his studies of agricultural history on the plains, there is no evidence that there was marked 
rivalry between sheep and cattle raisers in this period. Some ranchers, indeed, raised both 
sheep and cattle; others were in some years cattle ranchers and in other years sheep ranchers, 
depending upon the fluctuations of economics and weather. 

38. See Footnote 20. It is probable that Remington left before May. The Peabody 
Gazette, January 24, 1884, p. 5, has a reference of the sale of the Remington place to “D. M. 


Greene.” ory | to this item Greene planned to move to the Remington place “about 
March Ist,” a usual date for moving on the farm. 














William Clark’s Diary 


MAY, 1826-FEBRUARY, 1831 
Edited by Louise Barry 





a 1828 


WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Tem. Tem. 
at 8 at 4 
Date A.M. Weather Wind P.M. Weather Wind Rise & fal! of River 
1 50 Cloudy 8. 50 Cloudy 8. River falling 
2 52 Rain 8 58 Clear Calm << si 
3 50 Cloudy Shifting 63 = i ° - 
4 50 Clear Calm 53 Cioudy 8. W. i ° 
5 54 Foggy Calm 60 = Calm » 
6 60 Cloudy ” 56 Rain Sunday 
7 42 Cloudy 8. W 41 Clear & cold 8S. W ° P 
8 32 ad . 32 ™ 
i) 32 be SW 40 sis SW River rises 4 feet 
10 40 Clear Calm 38 Cloudy SW River falling 
ll 50 as ” 48 = SW m= ” 
12 40 Rain E 32 Rain SW = - 
13 40 Clear Calm a Sunday 
14 30 Cloudy - 32 Clondy N.E River falling 
15 30 = x 30 as N.E = - 
16 32 wd ” 38 = Calm 
17 20 Clear w 30 Clear = °- * 
18 40 ™ os 42 Cloudy 8. River falling 
19 28 7 N.W 22 Clear N.W 
20 32 “ NW 28 ™ NW be e Sunday 
21 20 2 N.W 28 ” = ad 
22 28 Cloudy Calm 38 Cloudy Calm ” » 
23 30 ™ ” 32 - NW bas ” 
24 38 ” ” 52 ? NE ” ” 
25 52 Clear ” 59 Clear Calm ad " Very little Ice runing 
26 38 Cloudy NE no Ice 
27 30 C.a.R  W.SW hard 28 sa W. hard ” = 
28 20 Clear Chng 20 - river raised 2 feet Ice rung 
29 30 Cloudy = 40 Clear Calm ee 
30 46 Clear calm 55 Clear - 7 = 
31 50 Cloudy ” 50 Cloudy E - -@ 
REMARKS 


1 This Day Cloudy & Warm 

2 This Day Cloudy and same. Rain & warm in the morning 

3 Flying Clouds to day with occasional Sunshine 

4 Arrive A Woman three Children & a Man of the Menominee 
Tribe 

5 Foggy & very warm morning some Sun shine & very warm 
this evening. 


PS say Barry is in charge of the Manuscripts division of the Kansas State Historical 
iety. 


(136) 
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Witu1am Cuark’s Diary 


7 This day Cold & Freezing Cloudy Morning, and Clear eve- 
ning Beaver a female Indian of the Cherokee Nation arrives 
from Fort Meggs }° on her way to Arkansas. 

8 This morning some Snow, the evening cold & Cloudy 

9 S.B. Plough Boy leaves for Louisville & arrived Munday night 

10 This morning Clear but the Evening Cloudy & like Rain 

11 This morning Clear & Evening Cloudy & like for Snow 

12 Dark rainy morning _ Still continues to rain. 

13 This morning Clear & cold the Evening Cloudy & like Snow 

14 Sleet thismorning Icerunning. still Cloudy cold, and freez- 
ing 

15 Cloudy & Ice running. this Evening still Cloudy & like for 
Snow 

16 S. B. Velossipide arrives Still cloudy & Ice running. ground 
covered with Snow about 2 Inch deep 

17 Very cold morning & Ice running this Day Clear but very 
cold 

18 Clear but cold morning. this Evening Cloudy & Cold 

19 §S. B. Velossipede leaves Ice in the river this morning. the 

coldest day so far this winter 
20 Cold & Ice running. thawing a little from 10 to 12 OClock 
21 Cold weather still & Ice increasing in River which is falling 
22 Cloudy, some hail last night, thawing this evening. Five 
Shawnees arrive from the Osage River (Fish? & his party.) 
23 Cloudy & like for Snow this morning. Still cold Ice & like 
for Snow 
24 Ice still running Cloudy, & has the appearence of Rain this 
day 

25 Some rain last night & this morning warm. Dined to day with 
the windows raised Black Feather & his party set out this 
morning for the Kanzas River.'% 

26 No Ice this morning, but cloudy & raining 

27 rained last night wind hard and Cold all Day & part of the © 
night preceding 


102. “Fort Meggs” possibly referred to the Cherokee Indian agency in Tennessee, where 
Return J. Meigs (1740-1823) was agent for many years. 

103. Senewathquakaw. or Fish, “signed” the Indian peace treaty of October 12, 1826. 
See Footnote 39. He was chief of a band of the Shawnee Indians who removed from Missouri 
to a reserve in present Kansas in 1828. According to contemporaneous accounts he was a 
white man, taken prisoner when a small boy.—The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 5, p. 343; 
Houck, Louis, A History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908), v. 1, p. 211. 

104. Apparently this refers to the Shawnees mentioned under date of January 22. ‘‘Fish” 
was written in the diary just preceding “Black Feather,” and inked out. 
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28 Some Ice Cloudy. 8S. B. Muskingum arrives from Louisville 

29 Ice running this morning S. B. Jubilee arives from Orl. Last 
night Clear & Cold 

30 Clear morning. Some Ice running. S. B. Muskingum leaves 
for Louisville 

31 S. B. Jubilee leaves to day for Orleans Rain, but little Ice 


February, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


a _ 
Date 8 . M_ Weather Wind 4 P. M_~ Weather Wind Rise & fail of River 
1 56 Fogay Calm 54 Rain East River rose about 2 feet, today 
2 64 Clear SE 64 Clear E. Strong " Rising 
3 50 Smoky 8. 55 Clear Calm " Falling 
4 40 Cloudy 8. 50 Cloudy 8. River Rising 
5 46 - Calm Clear South Rising Fast 
6 52 Rain 8 54 Cloudy = ates 
7 52 Clear 8.E 58 Clear Calm - m= 
8 52 = 8.E 62 Cloudy 8.E * 
9 50 Cloudy E 50 Snow [?] NE Rise about 2 feet 
10 32 ” N 40 Clear N River still rising. 
ll 42 Clear N 52 = NE River rose 2 feet since Satrdy 
12 40 ig NE 54 a E " rising 
13 42 a Calm 50 Cloudy NE Falling 
14 48 Cloudy ° 50 Smoky E River rising 
15 52 Clear ™ 58 Clear Calm "falling. 
16 50 ™ ° 56 29 = ” 
17 60 9 South 62 Cloudy "7 River falling 
18 42 Rain West 40 7 West ” 
19 42 Clear Calm 50 Cloudy 8 River fallen about 3 feet 
20 62 Cloudy Blustry 68 Clear 8. W. hard _ = falling & very Rough 
0 day. 
21 60 7 SW 46 Cloudy North River falling. 
22 48 Clear North 50 Clear = - 
23 40 Cloudy - 52 Cloudy N “2 
24 38 ” North 42 Cloudy va = 
25 38 Clear “a 42 ° = 
26 42 Cloudy 8. W 50 Rain 8. W 
27 30 Snow 8. W 30 Clear N 
28 30 Clear N 30 Cloudy N River on a ztand 
Leaper 
29 18 Clear N 34 Clear N 
Leap Year. 
REMARKS 
1 Very little Ice running today. Parson Gideons died early this 
morng 2% 


2 Wind,hard & River very rough this morning. continues. Mr 
Bursro’s leg taken off 


_ 105. The Rev. Salmon Giddings, Presbyterian pastor, and conductor of a grammar school 
in St. Louis, was a much respected man. His funeral was attended by “about 12 or 1500 
persons.”’—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, February 7, 1828; Wetmore, Alphonso, comp., 
Gazetteer of the State of Missouri (St. Louis, 1837), p. 180. 
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Wru1iam Cuark’s Diary 


ille 3 Warm & Smoky. S&S. B. Liberator arrived last night from Or- 

ast leans Clar & warm this Even Chief Perry 1° with Two men 
& two Squaws arrive from the Osage River 

ves 4 The forenoon warm, but the afternoon Cloudy and cold 


5 Cold morning Sun Shine nearly all day. S. B. Plough Boy 
arrives Two Kickapoo Indians arrive 

6 Very rainy morning. No rain this evening but cloudy S. B. 
Liberator leavs for O. Two Shawanees leave on Board the 
Liberator for Kaskaskia 

7 Clear morning. 8S. B. Plough Boy leaves for Louisville. Mr 
Busro 1% died last evening Chief Perry and two Squaws leave 
here for the Osage river. 

8 A fine clear morning. Cloudy this Evening and expect Snow 

9 Some rain last night & this morning Cloudy Snow this even- 
ing. 

10 A cold cloudy morning. S. B. Velossipede arrived yesterday. 
S. B. Josephine to day 

11 A clear but cool morning. S. B. Origan from Orleans. Evening 
not very clear 

12 not entirely clear this morning. clear evening & pleasant 
weather 

13 clear morning this evening Cloudy & looks like Rain 

14 A Cloudy, Smoky & damp morning S. B. Josephine Starts for 
Fever River & Oregon for Orleans 

15 A clear & pleasant morning & evening. S. B. Pilot arrived this 
morning from Louisville 4 Delawares Indians arrive 3 Men 
& 1 Squaw 

16 Clear & temperate weather. S. B. Clopatra arrive[s] from 
Orleans. Pleasant evng 

17 Very pleasant morning. S. B. Pilot leaves for Louisville. like 
rain this Even 

18 Rain with some appearance sleet S. B. Plough [Boy] arrives 
from Louisville with J. Kennerly on board 3 Kickapoo Indians 
arrive 4 Delawares & 1 Squaw depart 


106. Two Shawnee chiefs named Perry, John Perry (Lah-lo-mah) and William Perry 
(Pem-sah-tah), “signed’’ the Indian peace treaty of 1833, at Fort Leavenworth.—Copy of 
treaty signed November-December, 1833, by Delaware and other tribes, in journal of com- 
missioners appointed under act of July 14, 1832, in “Records of the Office of Indian Affairs,” 
The National Archives. 

107. This was evidently Charles Bosseron, blacksmith, for some years a resident of St. 
Louis, formerly of Vincennes, Ind.—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, February 7, 1828; Billon, 
F. L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days (St. Louis, 1888), p. 224. 
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19 


20 
21 


22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 


Kansas HistoricAL QUARTERLY 


A clear morning but cloudy evening. three Kickapoo Indians 
depart 

hard thunder Stormy & high wind. 

Cold & much like snow. Snow. S. B. Velocipede leaves for 
Fever River 

Beautiful morning Pleasant Weather & a considerable change 
Genl Clark attendd the Military Ball at Jefferson Barracks 
last evening. Rain 

This day Cloudy & Wind blowing cold from the North 

S. B. Velossipede arrived last night from Louisville, Cold day 
S. Boats Jubilee & Lady Washington arrive last night the 
former from Orleans, latter from Pittsburg G. Packett, Louis- 
ville the Maryland from Pittsburg 

S. B. Velossipede leaves for Louisville. Clear & Cold freezing 
fast 

8. B. Illenois arrived last night.2°* much like Snow 

S. B. Muskingum & Bolivar’ arrive. Lady Washington 
leaves. Very Cold 


March, 1828 


Date 


onoar wn re 


o 


10 
il 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


108, The coming of the ‘“‘new and substantial steam boat Illinois 


WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


oy bry 
8 aM Weather Wind 4 PM Weather Wind Rise & fall of River 

30 Cloudy 8. W 28 Cloudy SW River Rising 

30 Rain E 26 = N - = 

20 Clear NW 30 Clear N River on a stand 

18 " N 40 - NW 

28 ” NW 30 - sal River fallen, much. 

40 " NW 60 ag SW River still falling, & but little Ice 
50 * 8 64 Cloudy 8 call on "~ & Clear of Ice 
52 Cloudy “ 62 Clear 8 odes <1 

56 ” 8 62 = 8 River rose this day about 8 Inch 
58 Clear Calm 64 Clear N.W River rising. 

48 Cloudy NE 52 Cloudy ” _ 

40 = NE 62 Clear SW = 

48 Clear NW 48 Clear NW ” 

38 Cloudy N 40 Cloudy N - 

48 “ 46 Clear N - 

42 Clear N 42 - N = 

42 =. SE 35 Cloudy 8. E. " 


was adver- 


tised in the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, of February 26, 1828. Hall, James, Notes on the 
Western States (Philadelphia, 1838), p. 256, lists a steamboat Illinois, built at Pittsburgh in 
1826, weight 130 tons. Her “new” designation in 1828 possibly meant newly-renovated. The 
Illinois was lost by being “‘snagged,’”’ on January 16, 1829. See diary entry of January 22, 


1829. 


109. This is the first diary mention of the Bolivar, though she was built in 1825.—Hall, 
op. cit., p. 252. 
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Witu1am Cuarx’s Diary 


rc te 
Date 8A.M Weather Wind 4P.M Weather Wind Rise & fali of River 

18 48 Cloudy NE. 46 ° NE ° 

19 40 Clear E 60 Clear Calm 35 

» 50 ° Ca'm 62 Cloudy . . 

21 50 Clear NE 60 ‘é River " taken a considerable rise. 

22 30 Cloudy E 56 ad E River at a stand. 

23 42 Clear Calm 58 Clear 8 

24 50 Clear N.W 60 Clear Calm River still Rising. 

258 ° Calm 60 ° 7 

26 60 Rain E 62 Rain SE River Rising. 

27 © ©=652—s« Clear NE 54 Clear NE _ 

2 «BS ° NE 60 . NE = * 

29 50 Cloudy N.W 40 Cloudy NE River rising just within the Banks 
on E. side from the Missouri 
principally. 

30 43 Clear NW. River rising Nearly out of bank 
on the Illenois side. 

31 42 ad NW 60 Clear NW River out of its Ranks on the 
Illenois side. 

REMARKS 
1 Cold & Cloudy morning. Snow at night 
2 Cloudy & damp weather. this evening very cold Muskingum 
& Bolivar leave. P. Boy arrives & Nashville Packett 

3 Very cold Ice running. Snow disappears freezes hard about 

zero[ ?] 

4 SB Nashville Packet started this morning Clear & cold morn- 

ing. S Bs Ploughboy and Iliinois Departed for Lewisville 
5 Ice Yesterday & to day running. S B Belvideer arrived yestar- 
day morning and Departed this evening for L. v 

6 S Bs Hercules and Rover arrived last evening from Louisville 
(vary warm evening) White Feather ™° & Wife arrive from 
the Kansas 

7 SS. B. Hercules Chartered for $100. to go to Camp on occasion 

of Genl Atkinsons party.1" 

8 S B Hercules arrived from Camp this morning departs for 

Louisville §, B. Clopatra arrives from Louisville 
9 This morning foggy preceded by Rain, after 10 OClock a 
clear fine day 
10 A clear fine day. S. Bs. Liberator arrives from Orleans. Cleo- 
patra departed for Louisville 

11 A cloudy and misty morning S B. Orregon arrived from Or- 

leans last night. Velocipede arrived from Louisville 

12 A cool morning S Bs. Oregon departed for Orleans last night 


S B Rover Departed for Naples last night 


110. ‘White Feather’ may possibly refer to the Kansas chief White Plume, mentioned 


later (April 21, 1829), in the diary. 


111. “Camp” evidently meant Jefferson Barracks where Gen, Henry Atkinson was com- 
manding officer at this period. 
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13 A beautiful clear & fine Spring morning. S. B. Plough Boy ar- 
rives from Louis[ville] Bolivar from Franklin Josephine 
from Fever River 4 Fox Indians arrive & wish to have a talk. 
7 Socks arrive. 3 Men & 3 Squaws with one Child 

14 A Cloudy cold morning S B Velocipede Departed for Cincinatti. 

Ss = 3 * * S B Ploughboy Departed for Louisville 

16 A clear and cool morning. S Bts. Bolivar & Josephine leaves 
for F. River S Bs. Illinois Muskingum & Phoeniz arrived from 
Louis[ ville] 

17 The Air this morning pleasantly cool. 8. B Illinois departes 
for fever River 

18 Cold. Rainy morning S. B. Liberater & Muskingum Departed 
for Orleans 

19 A beautiful clear and fine morning. 8. B. Phoenix departs for 
Fever River 

20 Clear in the morning Evening Cloudy & Smoky 

21 This day cloudy with Smoke 

22 Raining a little this morning. this evening Cloudy & Smoky, 

like Rain 

23 ” A clear day. Col P. Manard arrives from Kanzas.'!? §. 
B. Maryland arrives from Pitt[sburg] 

24 SS. Bs. Cleopatra arrive this morning S B Maryland arrived 
from Pitt Last night S. B. Indiana Fever River 

25 SB Boliver arrives from F River Fine weather. 8S. Bts. Rover 
& Ilenois arrive from Fever River. Jubilee from Orleans 

26 S Bs Maryland & Cleopatra departed for Louisville yesterday 
S B Bolliver for Fever River this morning & Galena Packet 
arrived last night from F. River (Violent storm of Wind last 
night at 10 Clock) 

27 Fine & Clear weather. Genl Street arrive[d] night before last 
from Prairie du Chein 14% 

28 Fine & Clear weather S. B. Velossipede arrived from Louis- 
ville Kickapoos arrived 

29 A cold rainy day. S. B. Plough Bow Set[s] out for Louisville 

30 S. B. Jubilee leave[s] for Orleans 

112. Both Colonel Menard and his son, Pierre (or Peter) Menard, Jr., are mentioned in 

the diary. Pierre Menard, Sr. (1767-1844) was a Canadian who settled at Kaskaskia in 1790. 

He was prominent in Illinois affairs, holding many civil offices. For some years he was Indian 

subagent at Kaskaskia. A county in Illinois was named for him in 1839.—Reynolds, John, 


The Pioneer History of Illinois (Chicago, 1887), pp. 291-294. His arrival “from Kanzas”’ is 
unexplained. 


113. Joseph M. Street (17807-1840), a Virginian who removed to Kentucky, was ap- 
pointed Indian agent at Prairie du Chien in August, 1827, succeeding Nicholas Boilvin (see 


Footnote 66). Street was later (1836) Indian agent at Rock Island, Ill.—Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, v. 11, pp. 356, 857. 
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WiiuiAM Cuarx’s Diary 


April, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Tem Tem 
At At 
Date 8A.M Weather Wind 4P.M Weather Wind Rise & fall of River 
1 50 Clear SE 60 Clear 8. River rose about 4 feet since 
Saturday 
2 40 -< Ww 60 2s Ww River falling a little 
3 40 Cloudy .W 40 Cloudy Ww River still falling 
4 30 Clear NW 30 ” NW 7 7 *° 
5 22 Cloudy NW 22 ° N River falling. 
6 2% Clear NW 28 ° NW ° © 
7 30 - NW 34 = Clear w o-. 
8 38 Clear 60 . Calm e-« 
9 50 - Calm 62 Cloudy €E ee 
10 60 Cloudy 8 64 Clear E » = 
11 = 64S Clear 8 80 - 8 * © 
12 64 ~—sRain : 82 = Rain 8 °.e 
13 64 Cloudy 8 56 Rain N » © 
14 = -58-—s(Clear NW 62 Clear NW 7 
15 50 ™ 3 50 - NW River on a rise 
16 54 Cloudy NW 60 Rain NE River rising fast 
17 «48 - ° 62 —- Rein NE oe 8 
18 54 Cloudy NE 56 Cloudy NE River rising again 
19 58 ” NW 54 ” NW ” ” 
2 «456 = Clear Ww 62 Clear Ww - ° 
210 «68S Clear Calm 62 ” Ww “8 
2. 8 : . a ‘ - s « 
23 0S ° S.W 82 Cloudy & . « 
2% 872 Cloudy SW 78 Clear SW ie 
25 64 Clear Calm 62 Rain S.W River falling fast 
26 0«42~—séRain NW 40 Cloudy NW 7. © 
27 «58S Clear NW 58 Clear NW 7 
28 56 ” NW 56 ” NW ” ” 
°° 8 " NW po ‘ NW . 
3056 - Calm 62 - E » © 
REMARKS 
1 Fine clear weather. S. B. Rover leaves for Fever River 
2 This day Clear with cool Breeze from the West 9 Indians 
from Merimac !* arrive today Fish’s party. 
3 This day quite cold. S. B. Illenois from Fever River 8 More 
[Indians] arrive Osage 
4 §S. B. Muskingum arrived last night. Cold & Cloudy 3 
[Indians] from Kaskaskia 
5 A Cold morning accompanied with a light Snow 
6 Clear and cold morning. 8. Bs. Criterian & Courtland arrives 


from Orleans! & Illinois departed for F River 


114. The Mcramec river of Missouri empties into the Mississippi a few miles below St. 
Louis. 


A band of Shawnees and Delawares had a town “between Bourbeuse and Maramec 


rivers.”"—Houck, op. cit., p. 210. 


115. The Criterion, a new boat, of 200 tons, was built at New Albany, Ind.; the Court- 


land (212 tons, built at Cincinnati in 1826), is first mentioned in the diary here.—Hall, op. 


cit., p. 258. 
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=I 


Fine weather S B Cleopatra arrives from Lewisville. S B 
Missouri ™° arrives from Louisville 
8 S. B Lagrange" arrived last evening from Wheeling & S B 
Orregon arrived this morning from Orleans. S B Lagrange 
departed for Franklin S B Rover arrives from F River 
9 SB Cleopatra departed yestarday for Lewisville. S. B. Gallena 
packett arrive[d] last night from Fever River. S B Criterian 
departed for Orleans yestarday Fish’s party set out home. 
the Osage party for home 
10 SB Courtland departed yestarday morning for Louisville. S B. 
Inberator arrives this morning [from] Orleans 
11 S. B. Plough Boy arrives from Louisville. Storm of Thunder 
lightning & rain 
Steam Boat Rover Departed for Galena 


. “ Oregon ™ “ New Orleans 
is “Courtland “ “ New Orleans 
* “ “Maryland” “ “ Louisville 


3 Piankeshaw Indians (Jim) & 2 of his party arrive 
12 S. B. Oregon arrives this evening from Kaskaskia. hard rain 
today Steam Boat Galena Packet Departed for Galena 
13 S. B. Liberator for the Platte This day Cool with Some Rain 
in the Evening 
14 §. B. Cleopatra arrives. Clear fine Weather. Col. Manard & 
Son,!8 arrives 
Steam Boat Liberator Departed for Cantonemint Leavensworth 
“  Ploughboy “ “ Louisville 
ss “  Velocipede Arrived from Louisville 
15 This day Clear but somewhat cool 
Steam Boat Criterion Arrived from M[outh] of Cumberland 
“Indiana Departed for Galena 
16 S.B.Josephene from Fever River. Cleopatra leaves for Orleans 
17 Rainy a[nd] Cold weather, fire quite pleasant Steam Boat 
Illinois Arrived from Galena 
18 Much like Rain, the air damp & cool 
116. An advertisement in the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, March 4, 1828, stated: 
“The New Steam Boat Missovurt, will leave for (Prairie du Chien, Fever River, &e.) . 
and intermediate ports, on the 15th instant.”” The advertisement ‘further stated that she had 
been built for the Fever river trade and ‘will carry and tow 200 tons, and run light on 22 
inches water. She has a a furnished Safety Barge; and every attention paid to the 


comfort of passengers. . -” Hall, op. cit., p. 258, listed the Missouri as a 150-ton boat. 
See, also, diary entries of August 30, 1828, and January 7, 1829. 

117. The La Grange was a new, small boat (135 tons), built at Wheeling.—Hall, op. cit 
p. 257. 

118. Col. Pierre Menard (see Footnote 112), and his son Pierre (or Peter) Menard, Jr., 
were both Indian subagents. Peter Menard, Jr., was appointed to the subagency at Peoria, 


Ill., in the spring of 1827.—April 4, 1827, letter of Peter Menard, Jr., in office of Indian 
affairs, “Registers of Letters Received, ho 


” 
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Steam Boat Criterion Departed for Orelans last night. 

9 “Rover Arrived last night from Galena F River 
Rainy & muddy weather. the Sun seen this evening at setting 
Steam Boat Pilot Arrived from Louisville 

” “ St.Mary’s'®“ “ Nashville Ten. 

2 “ Missouri Arrived from Galena 
A fine clear morning & clear evening, the first for nearly a week 
Fine Weather. Part of the lst. Regiment go for the Platt 1° 
Steam Boat Pilot Departed for Louisville 

” “Cleopatra Arrived from Louisville 
Jim & his party set out for home. 

Fine Weather. Part of the 3rd. Regiment go for the Prairie *** 
Steam Boat Cleopatra Departed for Louisville 

2 “Illinois Departed for Prairie du Chien with the 
Troops of the first Regiment 1? 

Steam Boat Indiana Arrived from Galena 

“s “Jubilee Arrived from New Orleans 
Maryland Arrived from Louisville 
A very warm day. this evening much like rane Steam Boat 
Missouri Departed for Cantonement Leavensworth with the 
Troops of the third Regiment 18 
Steam Boat Galena Packet Arrived from Galena 

” “ Muskingum - “ Louisville 


“ “ 


Warm & Sultry weather. continues very warm to day 
S. B. Indianna from Fever River 


“ “ 


Gallena packet arrive[s] from Fever River 
Fish’s Son with 3 others arrives. 

This morning warm, the evening a thunder Storm 
8. B. Gallena packett departs for Franklin 

“  “ Genl. Hamilton arrives from Cincinnata 
Legrange a “ Franklin 


“ “ 


119. Hall, op. cit., 261, lists the St. Mary as built in Nashville in 1828, weight not 
given. She is not coobtenndl again in the diary. 


120. See Footnote 123. 
121. Ibid. 


122. Ibid. The diary seems to be in error: The JUinois carried troops to Fort Leaven- 
worth and the Missouri to Prairie du Chien. 

123. “The steam boats Missouri and Illinois left Jefferson Barracks last week, the former 
carrying six companies of the Ist and two of the 8d U. 8. Infantry, under the command of 
Col. [John] M’Neil, destined for the Upper aw ig and the latter, with four companies 
of the 8d Regt. of Infantry, commanded by Col. [Henry] Leavenworth, and bound for 
Cantonment Leavenworth on the Missouri River. " This movement was in accordance with 
War Department orders “That the six companies of the $d Inf. at Jefferson Barracks, be re- 
moved, four companies to Cantonment Leavenworth, and two to Fort Armstrong (Rock 
Island;) That the 5th Infantry, which now garrrisons the Posts of Forts Snelling, Crawford 
and Armstrong, when relieved as above, shall concentrate at Jefferson Barracks. . . .”"— 
Missouri Republican, St. Louis, April 29, 1828. 
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The wind blows hard & cold all this day from the NW 

S. B. Rover arrives from Gallena 

“« “Jubilee departs for N. Orleans 

“ “ Plough Boy Do. Louisville 

“  « “Maryland” from Annibold [Hannibal] 

Legrange departs for Orleans 

[Fish’s son and party] Set out home 

A Clear but somewhat cool morning. Evening cool. Sunday 

S. B. Criterian broke her Shaft & lying at the mouth of the 

Ohio 

“ “ Liberator unloads at St Charles & ascends the River to 
Annibold [Hannibal] 

“ Hamilton leaves for Fever River 

Clear fine weather. A Negro drowns himself in Mississippi 

Monday Left home, cloudy morning with a rainy ride [?] 

S. B. Rover leaves for Fever River Two Delawares from Big 

Mackanaw arrive on business 

Clear fine weather R. Graham Int died this evening?** S. 

B. Liberator arrives from Annibold [Hannibal] 


“ 


30 This evening Cloudy and Rain all night Two Delawares de- 
part for Mackanaw 
May, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Tem Tem 
at at 
Date 8A.M Weather Wind 4PM _ Weather Wind Rise & fall of River 
1 80 Clear S.W 82 Clear 8.W River is still falling 
2 80 Rain E 70 Rain NW ie. 
3 80 Clear E 84 Clear NW ” ” > 
4 72 - Calm 90 Clear NW River rising a little 
5 80 Cloudy E 90 ” SE —- = 
6 50 Clear NW 72 - NW - ” - 
7 52 Cloudy NW 70 Clear NW SA Foss 
8 52 Clear NW 69 ” ” ” ” 
9 60 7 NW 64 ” Ww ” ” Fast 
10 60 ” E 62 Rain E sa " — Rising. 
ll 62 Rain E 66 Wind S.E River rising very fast 
12 62 Clear 8.W 66 = Clear 8.W " "alittle 
13 52 as NW 82 [?] a Calm ae a 
14 62 Clear Calm 68 sa SE River rising very fast 
15 64 Clear Calm 72 8 . = ” 
124. The Republican, of May 6, 1828, noted the death of “. . . Richard Graham, jr., 


a native of Kentucky, and son of Major Richard Graham, of St. Louis county.” He had 
—— employed as an interpreter. See, also, diary entry of May 1, 1828, and 
‘ootnote \e 











WILuiAM CxiarK’s Diary 


Tem Tem 
t at 
Date 8A.M Weather Wind 4P.M Weather Wind Rise & fall of River 
16 68 ° 8. 92 ” 8 7. 7e «8 
17 70 Clear 8 92 2 8 River chou upon a S*ind 
“ha! hal ha! 1!" 
18 68 Cloudy Ww 68 Cloudy E ” ™ ™ —s 
19 BS ° 8 80 Clear NE 7 2 #8 8 
20 60 Clear 8 68 Cloudy NR. “2 #8 
21 «68S Clear N.W. 74 Cloudy rain N.W. 7" 2 e @ 
22 «66S Clear N. 73 (Clear NW, +6 Ge 
23 © «68 ° N.W. 76 - N.W. . 2 # # 
2% 8670 ” W. 76 ” Ww. 7 ew 8 
25 ? Clear Ww 80 Cloudy Ww River rising very fast 
2 8676 © = (Clear N.W. 88 Clear 8.W. 7 2 #8 
27 «65S Clear N. 73 " N.W oe 8 
28 66 Cloudy 8.E. 70 Clear Ww. fy ee es 
29 73 Clear 8.E. 81 Clear SW. 
30 69 Clear 8. 78 = Clear 8 “2 we 
3171) Clear Ww 75 . 8 7 7 2 8 
REMARKS 
1 Richard Graham Jnr. Son of Majr. R. Graham‘ buried, 
C[ity] B[urying] G[round] Thursday. at Ross’ F. §S. B. 
Liberator departs for N. Orleans 
2 Friday Rain with much thunder and lightning. Left S. B. 
for St. Louis S. B. Coffee arrives from Florence. 
S. B. Indianna arrives from Fever River 
“ “ Josephine arrives from Prairie. 
3 A clear fine morning. A very warm evening 
S. B. Cleopatra arrives from Louisville 
“ “ “Maryland” from St Peters withe Troops of the 5th Regt. 
for J[efferson] Barracks 5th Reg. arrives from Prairie du 
Chein to day 176 
4 Warm morning, continues very warm [The Maryland] Depts 
for Louisville 8S. B. Pilott departs for Louisville 
S. B. Rover arrives from Gallena 
“ “ Gallena packett from Gallena 
4 Flat Bot. Boats decend to day. 
5 Very Warm. still very warm & slight Shower Rain 
S. B. Missouri depart[s] for Fever River 
“ “ Josephene depart[s] for Fever River 
“ “Hamilton arrives from Fever River 
125. Richard Graham, later referred to in the diary (e.g., entries of August 80 and 
December 10, 1828), was an Indian agent from 1815 to 1829. He was first appointed July 
14, 1815, as agent of Illinois territory; in the 1820's he was agent for the Osages, Delawares, 
etc. in Missouri, and for the Delawares, after they removed to present Kansas in 1828. He 
made his home in St. Louis county, and married a St. Louis girl, Catherine -Mullanphy.— 
23 Cong., 1 Sess., House Report 474 (Serial 268), p. 43; American State Papers (Indian 
Affairs), v. 2, p. 450; Billon, op. cit., pp. 198, 395. 
126. See Footnote 123. 
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6 Fire quite comfortable this morning cold this Evening 
S. B. Origon arrive[s] this morning from N. Orleans 
“ “ Hamilton leaves this [place] about sun Set for Orleans 
“« Tllenois arrive[s] late at night from the Platt 
“ “Rover leaves for River Fever 
“« « N. America }** 9 Days from PittsBurgh (new & first trip) 
arrives Majr Hamtranck !*8 comes home sick from St Charles 
having gone . . . as far as Morgan’s 30 miles from Jefferson 
City on his way to his Agency. 
7 Cool mornings & Evenings still continue 8S. B. “Maryland” 
arrives from Louisville 
8 Cool morning this evening warm again J. Benton 
8S. B. & I. Plough Boy arrive from Louisville 
Plough Boy leaves about 6 OClock this Evening for 
Louisville. 
Oregon leaves about 6 P. M for Orleans 
Indianna leaves for Fever River 
87 Kickapoo Indians arrive from Osage River 
9 This morning warm. this Evening warm S. B. “Maryland” 
leave[s] for Louisville 
10 Mr. Rules Daughter Eliza dies to day of a burn !*° 
11 Thunder Storm this morning & Cloudy & high wind all day 
8. B. Cortland arrive[s] with Troops from N. Orleans 1%” 
“« “Missouri arrive[s] from Fever River 
12 This day Clear and moderately warm 
8. B. Illenois leaves this place for Fever River 
“ “ N. America leaves for N. Orleans 1st Trip down. 
Rover arrives from Fever River 
Pilott arrives from Louisville 
Missouri asscended to day from Camp with Troops 


“ “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 


127. The North America, built at Pittsburgh in 1828, 300 tons, was one of the larger 
class steamboats on the Mississippi.—Hall, op. cit., p. 259. 

128. John Francis Hamtranck (1798-1858), of Indiana, after a youthful military career 
in the War of 1812, entered West Point. He left the army in 1822 and was appointed Indian 
agent to the Osages in 1826. He resigned this post in 1831, removing from St. Louis to 
a West Virginia.——Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1932), v. 8, pp. 215, 

16. 

129. Eliza Rule has not been identified further. 

130. “The Steam Boat Courtland, Capt. Edgerton, arrived on Sunday last from New 
Orleans having on board four companies United States Troops, destined for the Pam 
Mississippi. The troops were landed at Jefferson Barracks, but will, we understand, 
to-day on their destination. The following is a list of the officers. Lieut. Col. (Zachary] 
Taylor, Capt. [Thomas F.] Smith, Lieutenant [William R.] Jouitt [Jouett], Lieut. (John] 
McKenzie [Mackenzie], Lieut. [William] Reynolds, and Lieut. [George W.] _- 
Missouri Republican, St. Louis, May 18, 1828. These were troops of the First infantry regi- 
ment. 
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Mr. Wiggin’s Ferry S. B. arrives this Evening**' 8 Fox 
Indians arrive from Rock River 

13 A cool, but pleasant morning. ‘this Evening quite warm 

14 A Warm morning. A light Shower Rain St Clair. 1st time 1 
S. B. Missouri leaves for St. Peters & Prairie du Chein with 4 
Com. of Col. Taylors Regt. 

15 this morning quite warm. A little Rain in Evening 
S. B. Cortland leaves for Hannible 
“ « Pilott leaves for Fever River 
“ “ Cleopatra arrives from Louisville 

16 A very warm and sultry day 
S. B. Cleopatra leaves to day for Louisville 
“ “ Rover leaves to day for Fever River 
Gal. Packet arrives to day from Fever River S. B. Lady 
Washington arrives from Wheeling 

17 Some Rain this morning before day. Very Warm 
S. B. Indiana arrives from Fever River 
“  Jllenois from Fever River 
“ “ Cortland arrive[s] from Salt River 
The Kickapoo Prophet !** with 20 of his party arrive. The Fox 
Indians of Rock River depart, and likewise the Sauks 

18 Cloudy & Cool this morning. continues so all day Sunday 
8. B. Gallena Packet depart[s] for Fever River 
“ “ “Maryland” from Louisville 
“ “ Cavalier arrive[s] from Louisville 1st Time bring- 
ing news of the distruction of the Car of Commerce *** Steam 
Ferry boat bursts its boiler 1**—The result nothing trajical save 
one Man scalded in the Leg. — The Galena Packet departs for 
Fever River. — The Cavalier S. B. departs this P. M. for Louis- 
ville 

19 Part of this day Cloudy but the day warm. Monday. Steam 
Boats departs to Louisville — “Maryland” & Courtland for New 
Orleans. The Steam Boat Illinois for Fever River 


131. Samuel Wiggin established a horse-team ferryboat across the Mississippi at St. 
Louis about 1819 or 1820. William C. Wiggin, a brother, arriving later, was in charge of the 
ferryboat for some 25 years, though the ferry was owned by a joint stock company after 
1828.—Billon, op. cit., pp 322, 8328. J. T. Scharf (History of Saint Louis City and County, v. 
2, p. 1071), says: “In 1828 a new boat, with steam-power, named the ‘St. Clair,’ was added 
and made two landings each day, calling at the foot of Market Street, then at Morgan, and 
thence across to the Illinois shore.” By 1830 the business increase demanded ‘‘another boat, 
and the ‘Ibex’ was added. . . .” The Jbez is not mentioned in the diary. 

132. This was the new steam ferryboat first mentioned on May 12. 

188. Kennekuk. See Footnotes 33 and 46. 

134. The Cavalier was not new. Hall, op. cit., p. 258, says she was a 180-ton boat, built 
in 1825 at Cincinnati. 

185. The Car of Commerce disaster is further noted under entry of May 22. 

186. Damages to the ferryboat St. Clair were repaired by June 22, the diary notes. 
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20 Fine morning. Steam Boat Maryland departs to Louisville 
Tuesday. No Arrivals or Departures this day The Shawanee 
Indians with Mr. Shane the Interpreter arrive from Lewis- 
town 187 

21 .Morning Cool. Noon warm. Evening Cloudy, accompanied 
with rain. Wednesday. No Arrivals nor departures of Steam 
Boats this day — 

22 Fine Cool Morning — Pleasant— Fine Evening The Steam 
Boat Plough Boy Arrived this Morning from Louisville. — Also 
Steam Boat Jubilee from N. Orleans, this night at 11 oClock; by 
this boat is received the melancholy intelligence, of the loss of 
twenty four lives, by the bursting of the boiler of the Steam 
Boat “Car of Commerce”; it is further ascertained that two of 

’ the aforesaid 24 encounterers of an untimely fate, were the first 
and second Engineers.'**— The Egyptian Mummy from the 
Pyramids supposed to be 3000 years old is brought by this 
boat the Jubilee and is intended for exhibition when many of 
our fair citizens will be gratified by a sight of one of these rare 
relics of antiquity it being the first one that has ever honoured 
our City with a visit. The Sauk Indians arrive to-day — 21 in 
number. 

23 Pleasant Morning. Warm at Noon. Evening Clear and warm. 

24 Morning agreeable— Noon Warm—Evening “ and “ 
S. B. Plough Boy depart[s] for Louisville Mr. Reed of this 
place died by a fall from his horse.1*® 

25 last night some rain, much like rain this Evening. 8S. B. Rover 
arrive[s] this day in the morning from Fever River S. B. 
Bolivar arrive[s] this morning from Louisville 

26. Morning fine — Noon Warm — Afternoon heat oppressive not- 
withstanding Wind high Galena Packet arrives this morning 


187. The Shawnee Indians from the Lewistown, Ohio, area were removing at this time to 
lands set aside for them in present Kansas. See Footnote 70 for item on Anthony Shane. 

138. The Car of Commerce was on her way from New Orleans to Louisville. The account 
in Niles’ Weekly Register, Baltimore, June 7, 1828, says the accident occurred on May 13, 
when the boat was about 140 miles from the mouth of the Ohio. Out of 70 deck passengers, 
only three or four escaped injury; of the crew, only the captain and clerk were saved; of 
the seven cabin passengers, six were uninjured, one was scalded. Eighteen men were buried 
at once, 15 were missing, and half of the injured were not expected to survive. The Car of 
Commerce, the article stated, ‘“‘was owned at Louisville, and is said to be an inferior boat, 


with an engine patched up from old machinery, and an old set of boilers—about fourth rate 


in size and appearance.” Hall, op. cit., p. 245, noted 28 killed and 29 wounded in this dis- 
aster; and listed the Car of Commerce as a 150-ton boat, built in 1827 (p. 253). The ac- 
count in Lloyd stated that the accident occurred at a place called the Canadian Reach, on 
May 14, and was caused by a faulty force-pump, which failed to supply water to the 
boilers.—Lloyd, James T., Lloyd’s Steamboat Directory . . . (Cincinnati, 1856), p, 120. 
It was one of the worst steamboat disasters ever to occur on Western waters. The boat was 
repaired, however, and “survived” until 1832.—Hall, op. cit., p. 253. 

139. James Reed died at Galena, Fever river, on May 17.—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, 
May 27, 1828. He-was the son-in-law of Charles Bosseron (see Footnote 107), having 
married Therese Bosseron on October 12, 1825.—Billon, op. cit., p. 224. 
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from Fever River with which comes Majr Taliaffero 1#° Indian 
Agent. S&S. Boat Pilot from Galena arrived this day at 12 
oClock. The Emigrating Kickapoo Indians arrive '** 

27 Morning Cool & Pleasant— Noon Agreeable — Afternoon 
warm yet agreeable Steam Boat Cleopatra arrived this Morn- 
ing from Louisville— Steam Boat Liberator Captn. McGun- 
negle 10 days from N. Orleans. —S. Boat Missouri this P. M 
from St Peters on board of which comes down the 5th Regiment 
to be stationed at Jefferson Barracks.1#2 The Shawanees with 
Interpreter Shane depart The Sauk Indians of the Mississippi 
depart 

28 Cloudy Morning— Noon Cloudy & Light rain — Afternoon 
Clear and pleasant Wednesday. No Arrivals or Departures 
of Boats this day. 

29 Warm Morning. Noon Warm with Little rain — Evening fine 
Thursday S. Boat Cleopatra departs this P. M. for Louisville 
A band of the Kickapoos 22 in number arrive to day. 

30 Pleasant Morning— Noon Warm — Evening fine with thin 
fleecy clouds. Friday. 8. Boat Missouri departed this morning 
for Galena Likewise arrived this morning 3 boats belonging 
to the American Fur Company with furs and peltries.1** The 
S. Boat “Maryland” from Louisville. — 

31 Morning fine — Pleasant Weather — Evening warm but pleas- 


ant 
June, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Therr Therr 
Date at at 
J.ne 8A.M Weather Wind 4P.M _ Weather Wind Rise & Fall of River 
1 60 Clear E _ a — __ River rising this day 
2 72 Clear SE 82 Clear 8. Ditto rising — — 
3 78 Cloudy 8. &8 Clear S.E. _" Fs 
4 81 Clear 8 85 Cloudy SE FSS 
5 81 Cloudy NE S4 Cloudy N.E. River about upon a Stand. 
6 81 Clear 8 S6 Clear SW ? ™ ™ ” 
7 74 Clear 8.W. 81 Clear SW River rising & now very high 
» 68 Clear SW 80 ni 8.W River falling a little. 


140. Lawrence Taliaferro (1794-1871), was Indian agent at St. Peters (Fort Snelling), 
from April, 1819, to January, 1840. The Indiens of his agency were principally Sioux. 
Taliaferro retired in 1840, and lived the rest of his life at Bedford, Pa.—‘‘Auto-Biography,” 
in Minnesota Historical Collections, v. 6, pp. 189-255; also, ibid., v. 4, p. 40. 

141. These were apparently Kickapoos from Illinois, joining others of their tribe on the 
Osage river, Missouri, where they had a 60-mile-square tract at this time.—23 Cong., 1 Sess., 
Senate Doc. 512 (Serial 245), p. 584. 

142. See Footnote 123. 

143. One of the very few mentions in the diary of fur-trading activities. The American 
Fur Company, organized in 1808, had established a branch in St. Louis in 1822, and by 1828 
had almost a monopoly on the U. 8. fur trade.—Dictionary of American History (New York, 
1940), v. 1, p. 61 
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Therr 
SAM Weather © Wind 4P-M Weather Wind Rise & Fall of River 
72 Clear N.E. 79 Cloudy NE - Be 
74 Cloudy Sw. 74 ” 8.W. = 
69 Clear Ww. 72 Clear w. River falling (not much) 
68 Clear NW. 69 : N.W 2 se 
69 Ciear Ww. 78 ad Ww River about upon a Stand. 
72 Clear 8.E. 78 bas 8.E. - * ° - 
= Cloudy 8.W. e Cloudy Sw. River faliing a little (not much 
76 Clear 8. 83 Clear 8. —— niles 
79 Clear SE 80 Cloudy SE ss 9 “ 
78 Clear Ww “e Clear Ww River about upon a Stand. 
73 Clear SW. - Clear Sw. River r.sing (slowly). 
74 Clear Ww 79 Clear Ww as = - 
79 Clear E 84 -” 8 ” ” ” 
81 Clear 8 88 SW. - = ™ 
83 Clear Sw 90 sw. River about upon a Stand 
84 ” 8.E. 89 ” SW 7 ” ” ” 
86 SE 88 - SE. River falling 
83 "= Ww 86 Cloady WwW. " = 
82 ad SE 84 Clear SE 
68 Ww 80 ™ Ww 
76 SW 82 Sw 
REMARKS 


Morning Cool — Showering the fore-noon of this day — P. M. 
fine— Sunday S. Boat Liberator departs this day 12 oClock 
for New Orleans. The Illinois Steam Boat for Galena Fever 
River — 

Pleasant Morning — Noon Fine but Warm — Afternoon pleas- 
ant Monday. S. Boat Indiana at noon from Fever River S&S. 
Boat Criterion Captn. Sparhawk 4 Days from Louisville 
The Fox Indians depart. 

Morning fine — Noon Unpleasantly Warm — Evening Sultry 
appearancé of rain Tuesday S. Boat Indiana departs for 
Fever River S. Boat Criterion for Louisville The Kickapoos 
depart. 

Warm Morning— Noon Warm— Evening Heat oppressive 
Wednesday. 8S. Boat Missouri from Galena. 8. Boat Oregon 
from N. Orleans. S. Boat Lady Washington from Fever River. 
“Maryland” for Louisville dept 

Pleasant morning — Noon Cloudy & Warm — Evening warm 
unpleasantly so Thursday Steam Boat Plough-Boy arrived 
from Louisville. The Saint Louis & Gal[ena] Packet arrived 
at Noon from Galena & proceeded down to Kaskaskias for 
freight One Kansas [Indian] arrives 

Morning fine after a little rain during the night. — Noon warm 
— Evening Warm Friday No Arrivals or Departures this 
Day A Seneca squaw [arrives ?] 
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Morning fine yet Warm — Noon Warm — Evening fine Moder- 
ately Warm Saturday The North America arrived Last 
Night in 10 days from New Orleans. — The Jllinois this morn- 
ing from Galena Fever River. 
This day cool & pleasant, with Rain after night Sunday. 
Steam Boat Oregon departs this morning for New Orleans 

- “ Ploughboy “ - s “ Louisville 

: “ Criterion Arrived to day from the Mouth of Ohio 
Fine pleasant Morning after rain last night — Noon Cloudy & 
Warm — Afternoon Warm Monday. Steam Boat Rover ar- 
rived from Galena & Prairie du Chien. The Criterion departs 
this morning for Clarksville.44 The St Louis & Galena Packet 
arrives up from Kaskaskias via St Genevieve. 
Cloudy & still Morning after rain during night — Noon Cloudy 
with Showers — Afternoon Showery Tuesday. Steam Boat 
Cleopatra from Louisville. Galena Packet departs for Fever 
River. 
Clear & fine Morning after a showery night. — Pleasant 
Weather — Evening fine Wednesday. Steam Boat Illinois 
departs for Fever River 
Fine Cool Morning — Noon pleasant — Afternoon fine & agree- 
able Thursday. Steam Boat Criterion descends from Na- 
ples.14* Steam Boat Cleopatra departs to Louisville. Steam 
Boat Rover departs to Prairie du Chien The Delawares arrive 
52 in number 
Pleasant morning — Pleasant at Noon—P. M agreeable yet 
a little warm Friday. 
Steam Boat Pilot from Louisville. 
Steam Boat “Maryland” “ 7 
Morning agreeable.— Weather pleasant Noon — Afternoon 
warm yet agreeable Saturday. Arrivals none— Departures 
none loways Arrive. 37 in number 
Morning showery — Noon Cloudy — P. M. Cloudy and closes 
with thunder and rain. Sunday. Steam Boat Missouri from 
Galena Fever River with freight 2600 Bars of Lead and pas- 
sengers 80. Steam Boat Josephine arrives from Galena Fever 
River. 
Morning Fine after a rainy Night— Noon Warm—P. M. 
rather disagreeably warm Monday. The Pilot departed this 
Evening at 9 O’clock for Galena. 


144. Clarksville, a village of Pike county, Missouri, was 105 miles up the Mississippi 


river from St. Louis.—Lloyd, op. cit., p. 232. 


145. Naples was a village of Scott county, Illinois, on the Illinois river. 
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17 Pleasant morning — Noon Showery with high Wind—P. M 
fine yet warm Tuesday. 

The North America departs for New Orleans 
The Josephine 4 “ Galena 
The Missouri . “ Galena 

18 Fine Morning after a tempestuous night of thunder, lightning 
& rain.— Noon Warm—PM. fine Wednesday. The Lady 
Washington 6 days from Louisville freighted with Govern- 
mental Stores. The Jilinois from Galena. 

19 Thursday. The Galena Packet arrived Last Night with 3,700 
bars of Lead. 

20 Morning pleasant— Noon Warm yet agreeable —P. M. fine 
Friday. No Arrivals or Departures this day 

21 Morning fine— Noon agreeably fine— Afternoon Warm & 
pleasant Saturday. The Jubilee Captn Hinckley arrived 
from New Orleans — freight 1462 packages dry goods — pas- 
sengers 160.146 By the arrival of this boat the Catholics of the 
city had the pleasure of seeing the Right Reverd Bishop Rosati 
appointed to officiate in this place.4#7— The Rover Captn. 
Newman descended from Galena and after a stay of but a 
few hours continued on to Louisville. 

22 Morning pleasant— Noon Warm—P. M. Sultry & Warm. 
Sunday. The Illinois this morning for Galena. The accident 
of the 18th of May which the steam ferry boat of this city 
encountered, being now remedied it re-commences running. 
The Ploughboy this Evening from Louisville. 

23 Warm Morning. Noon Warm—Evening Warm & sultry 
Monday. The Steam Boat Indiana from Galena. The Galena 
Packet departs to Galena, Fever River Kickapoo[s] arrive 
34 in number 

24 Morning warm extremely — Warm Extremely — Evening warm 
& oppressively sultry ‘Tuesday. The Cleopatra arrived last 
night from Louisville in 4 days. The Ploughboy departs at 10 
o’clock A M. for Louisville The Missouri came down from 
Galena having in tow the Galena packet and Cargo-boat the 
Lady Washington an accident viz bursting of the boiler having 


146. According to Baird “Even a boat of 100 tons often carries 50 cabin passengers; as 
many more, or perhaps twice as many, on deck; and withal 75 or 80 tons of freight!”— 
(Baird, Robert], View of the Valley of the Mississippi . . . (Philadelphia, 1832), p. $22. 
The Jubilee was a 205-ton boat.—Hall, op. cit., p. 257. 

147. Bishop Rosati removed to St. Louis in the fall of 1830. At this date his head- 
quarters was at New Orleans. 
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taken to the latter. No lives were lost. Fox Indians arrive 50 
in number 

25 Warm Morning — Noon Warm and oppressive. P. M. Warm 
& Sultry Wednesday. The Jubilee left here at 4 P. M. for 
New Orleans. The Cleopatra for Louisville One Poncan and 
Two Osage Indians arrive 

‘ 26 Morning oppressive — Noon Warm — P. M. Pleasant more so 
than yesterday Thursday. The Indiana for Galena. 

27 Pleasant but Warm Morning — Noon Warm — P. M. Cloudy & 
appearance of rain Friday. The Pilot Captain Elliott from 
Galena The Red Rover '*8 (for the first time here) from Pitts- 
burgh. 28 days. Purposed to be employed in the upper Trade. 
The Essex from Louisville. The Liberator from New Orleans 
— passage 914 days. 

28 Warm yet pleasant after rain yesterday Evening — Noon 
Warm — P. M. Cloudy and clear alternately Saturday. The 
Lady Washington arrived this morning from Galena and de- 
parted at Noon for Louisville. The Red Rover for Galena de- 
parts this day. 43 Delawares depart to-day also the Sacs & 
foxes 

29 Pleasant morning after rain during night. Noon pleasant — P. 
M. agreeably cool Sunday. The Illinois from Galena. The 
“Maryland” Captain James Marshall from Louisville. 

30 Morning cloudy with appearance of rain— Noon warm — P. 
M. Warm & cloudy Monday. No arrivals or departures this 


day. 
July, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Therr. Therr. 
Date at at 
July 8A.M, Weather Wind 4P.M. Weather Wind Stage of Water 

1 72 Clear Ww. 80 Clear SW River falling 
2 70 ” SW. 76 = sw 7 
3 71 8 76 aa SW 
4 72 - 8 77 ? sw ” ” 
5 72 Clear 8. 89 Clear Ss River falling not much 
6 80 ” 8. 88 ” 8. = -— = 
7 78 ° SW. 83 ° SW. 
8 73 Clear SE 81 * SE 
9 74 8 79 25 8. 
10 74 2 Sw. 83 . SW " ” ™, * 
11 75 sd 8 82 ° 8 River falling not much 
12 74 » SE 82 ws SE Pigs ie” 


148. This Red Rover, a new 50-ton boat, was intended for the lead mine trade on the 
upper Mississippi. In 1829, a 500-ton Red Rover was built, but there is no mention in the 
diary of this latter steamboat.—Hall, op. cit., p. 260. 
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he Therr. 

Date at at 

July 8A.M. Weather © Wind 4P.M. Weather © Wind Stage of Water 

13 ” Clear W ” Clear WwW ” ” ” ” 

14 72 Cloudy NW 80 Cloudy W oe e 

15 ” Clear Ww ” Clear Ww ” ” ” ” 

16 72 Clear w 7 Clear w 

17 73 Clear Ww 81 Clear Ww River falling not very much 

18 75 Clear sw 82 Clear sw. “2 2 © 8 

19 80 Cloudy Ww 87 Clear SE River falling not very much 

20 84 Clear SW 88 Clear SW River upon a Stand 

21 84 ~~ Clear - 87 Cloudy SW » 8 

22 «82 =~ Clondy 89 Clear w. 7 eee 

23 «6 83)~—S (Cloudy «SW 90 Clear w 7“ 2 we 

2% 79 Cloudy W 85 Cloudy 8W. 

25 85 Cloudy sw 89 Cloudy SW River falling a little 

26 © 86 = Cloudy W 90 Clear sw 7 2 #8 

27 «72)~=— (Cloudy SW. 86 Cloudy Wz 7“ 2 #8 

28 «73 Clear W.SW 8 Clear S.W. “2 ee 

2 «973 ~~ Clear NW 80 Clear NWN “2 #8 

30 76 = Clear 8. E. 84 Clear 8.E. . 

31 75 Clear 8.W. 83 Cloudy SW 

REMARKS 

1 Fine morning — Noon pleasant — Afternoon warm Tuesday. 
The Oregon 9 days from New Orleans met the Jubilee 30 miles 
below Memphis all well. 

2 Morning fine — noon pleasant — P. M. fine Wednesday. 
The Illinois departs for Louisville 
The Josephine “ “ Galena 
The Liberator “ “ New Orleans. 

3 Morning fine —noon Fine—P. M. pleasant Thursday. No 
arrivals or Departures this day 

4 Morning fine — Noon Warm yet fine—P.M. Warm Friday. 
S. B. Rover from Louisville. 

5 Morning Clear and pleasant. — Evening quite warm Saturday 
Red Rover from Galena 

6 Morning fine— Noon Warm—P. M. Warm yet pleasant 
Sunday S. B. Plough-boy from Louisville late this Evening 

7 Warm Morning. — Noon Warm — P. M Warm and oppressive 


Monday S. Boat Rover for Galena Fever River. Col Menard 
[from] Green Bay Galena Packet for Galena Fever River S. 
Boat Indiana from Galena Fever River S. Boat Columbus 
arrived at half past 10 from Louisville and Will as is thought 
descend to the Mouth of Ohio for a load of Timber — Her 
1st. Appearance Here. Large Boat.'*® 


149. The Columbus sank a few months later. See diary entries of October 17 and 19, 
and accompanying footnote. She was a 220-ton boat, built at Pittsburgh in 1826.—Hall, 
op. cit., p. 253. 
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8 Pleasant Morning — Noon Pleasant—P. M. fine & pleasant 
Tuesday Plough boy for Louisville Red Rover for Galena 
in which went D. D. McNair ™ as an Express from the Depart- 
ment to Genl. Street to advise and Warn the tresspassers on 
Indian lands to Cease ere force be resorted to. 

9 Fine Morning— Noon warm—P. M. fine and agreeable 
Wednesday No Arrivals or Departures 

10 Morning pleasant— Noon Warm—P. M. fine and Warm 
Thursday The S. Boat Cleopatra from Louisville The S. 
Boat Missouri from Galena 

11 Morning fine— Pleasant Noon—P. M Fine Friday The 
Columbus departs to the mouth of Ohio for Planks The Essex 
from Louisville The Lady Washington from Louisville 

12 Morning Clear & pleasant.— Noon Warm—P. M Warm & 
Sultry Saturday The Cleopatra for Louisville The Esser 
for Louisville 

13 Fine Morning— Noon Pleasant — Afternoon fine yet warm 
Sunday No arrivals or Departures 

14 Cool Morning— Noon Agreeable—P. M. fine and pleasant 
Sunday [Monday] S Boat “Tecumseh” from Louisville 
Lady Washington for Camp Millar 

15 Pleasant Morning — Noon Pleasant — P. M. fine and agreeable 

16 Morning fine — Noon Fine — Afternoon Pleasant Wednesday 
S Boat L. Washington for Louisville S. Boat Illinois from 
Louisville Fine S. Boat, “Columbus,” from the Mouth towed 
up the North America above St Genevieve. S. Boat Red Rover 
from Galena 

17 Morning Cool Weather Clear & dry — Noon fine — After- 
noon warm. Thursday S. Boat North America from New 
Orleans — took on board as passing Natchez and brought up 
to here Mr. Caldwell’s Company of Theatricals **_ The S Boat 
Rover from Galena 


150. Dunning D. McNair was an interpreter for the Shawnee Indians, and, also, a clerk 
in the superintendency office at this period. In the spring of 18381, shortly after being ap- 
pointed subagent to the Osage Indians, he was struck by lightning while crossing the prairie, 
and killed. —St. cy Beacon, June 23, 1831; Superintendency of Indian affairs, St. Louis, 
“Records,” v. 4, p. 229; list of interpreters for the Indians, in The National Calendar for 
MDCCCXXIX (Washington City, 1829), p. 120. See, also, diary entry of March 19, 1830. 
151. The Tecumseh, first mentioned here, was a 212-ton boat, built at Cincinnati in 1826. 
By 1880 she was worn * out.—Hall, op. cit., p. 262. 

152. Mr. Caldwell was the owner of theaters in New Orleans and Nashville, and of 
Natchez and St. Louis theater companies.—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, September 2, 1828. 
The opening play at St. Louis, on the evening of July 19, 1828, ‘“‘Town and Country, * seems 
to have been well received. —Ibid., July 22, 1828. Performances were advertised for four 
evenings a week during the season. The company remained in St. Louis until mid-October. 
See diary entry of October 16. 
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Morning warm and rain wanted — Noon Warm — Afternoon 
fine and warm. Friday The Illinois for Louisville. 17 Piank- 
ashaw arrived — 3 others arrive making 20 
Morning Sultry appearance of rain— Noon Warm — After- 
noon Warmth Oppressive Saturday No arrivals or De- 
partures this day. 
Morning Sultry and Very Warm — Noon Warm — P. M. Op- 
pressively Warm Sunday The S Boat Jubilee from New 
Orleans 75 Sauks arrived to-day 
Morning Warm Very — Noon Cloudy — P. M. Showery light 
rain. Monday The Galena Packet for Galena 27 Kickapoo 
arrive this day 
A comparitively cool Morning after a happy rain last evening 
— P.M. Warm very Tuesday The Jilinois for Franklin 2 
Poncans Indians depart — also Shawonee 5 in number 
Warm Morning — Noon Warm very — P. M Very Warm op- 
pressive Wednesday The North America for New Orleans 
The Missouri from Galena 
Rain a heavy shower with thunder & lightning — Noon Cloudy 
—Afternoon Cloudy appearance of rain Thursday The 
Essex 4 days from Louisville 
Warm Morning— Noon Warm Cloudy—P. M. Warm ex- 
tremely so Friday 
Steam Boat Essex for Louisville 

m Missouri “ Fever River 
Red Rover from Galena 
Sultry Morning appearance of rain— Noon Warm—P. M 
Warmth oppressive Saturday No arrivals or Departures 
The Kickapoo depart 25 in number The Sauk depart 82 
in number 
Fine Morning Rain—wNoon Cloudy pleasant — Afternoon 
Pleasant cloudy No arrivals or Departures The Fox In- 
dians arrive 23 in number. 
Fine & comparitively cool morning — Noon pleasant — After- 
noon warm yet pleasant The Republican from Louisville 
The Piankashaws depart. The Delaware depart (3 in number) 
Fine cool morning — Noon Warm —P. M. pleasant though 
warm The Republican departs at Noon for Louisville 
Morning warm yet not disagreeable — Noon pleasant — After- 
noon pleasant The Jilinois Came down last night from Frank- 


“ 
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lin The Galena Packet from Galena— Cargo 2,500 pigs of 
Lead. The La Grange from Louisville 

81 Morning pleasant — Noon warm — P. M. pleasant The Rover 
Came down from [sic/] this morning from Prairie du Chien — 
4600 pigs of Lead from Galena 


August, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Thermom State Points Thermom State Point 
Date ol of at of of 
August 8A.M. Weather Wind 4P.M Weather Wind Stage of Water 
1 81 Clear 8 86 Clear 8. River falling * little 
2 82 Clear 8 87 Cloudy 8 - ' 
3 Cloudy NW Cloudy N.W. aa - “2 
a 74 Clear SW MM Clear 8 re ee 
5 73 Clear SE 84 Clear SE m ” oe 
6 75 Clear 8 83 Clear 8. - _ ” 
7 80 Clear 8 82 Cloudy 8 PT hes = 
8 79 Clear 8 83 Clear 8 River falling ' 
9 82 Clear 8 87 Clear 8 m 
10 74 Clear SW 88 Cloudy Ww River falling " 
11 72 Cloudy Ww 80 Clear Ww ” ” 
12 72 Cloudy SW 80 Clear SW ” - a 
13 74 Cloudy 8. 82 Cloudy 8. sas = ” 
14 74 Cloudy 8. 84 Clear 8 wad ° a 
15 73 Clear SE 81 Clear SE River falling fast 
16 75 Clear 8 80 Clear 8 - id 
17 78 Cloudy SW 82 Clear SW ” " } 
18 73 Clear 8. E. 79 Clear SE ” win 
19 74 Clear 8S.E 76 Cloudy 8. ~ me to 
20 73 Cloudy E. §2 Clear S.E. leit: 
21 78 Cloudy SW. &3 Clear 8.W. River rises a little 
22 79 Clear 8 86 Clear s ” 
23 82 Clear 8 86 Clear 8 ™ ” 2 
24 82 Clear SE Clear 8E = ? = 
25 83 Cloudy 8 87 Clear 8 ” - .7 
26 84 Clear 8 86 Clear Ss =~ = 
27 83 Clear 8. E. 88 ” s ~~ -.F 
28 80 8. 88 + s Re es 
29 84 7 8. 88 ° Calm A cillie: 
30 82 S 8 ” = 28; @ 
at 82 Cloudy 8 84 Cdy.aR_ §&. River falls a little 
REMARKS 


1 Warm morning— Noon Warm—P. M. Pleasant yet warm 
The Criterion from Louisville The La Grange for Louisville 
The Foxes 13 in number with Morgan the Chief*** depart 
from the Department this day 


153. The trade from the lead mines had grown rapidly since 1826. Niles’ Weekly Register 
October 18, 1828, reprinted an urticle from “Vandalia, Aug. 8," stating that the town “ot 
Galena, mining center, founded in 1826, already had a population of nearly 700, and “there 
have been 75 steamboat and 88 keel boat arrivals since Ist March. About eight million 
pounds of lead were exported during the year ending 1st of June last. The population in the 
neighborlicod of the mines is estimated at 10,000." 

154. ‘“‘Among the Sauks and Foxes, Keeokuk and Morgan, the head warriors of the two 
tribes, were their orators.’’—Atwater, Caleb, Remarks Made On a Tour To Prairie du Chien 

in 1829 (Columbus, Ohio, 1831), p. 123. Keokuk is also mentioned in the diary in 
February and April, 1829. 
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Warm morning — Noon Sultry — P. M Rain and much wished 
for Missouri from Galena 

Pleasant morning showery after rain all night — Noon Cloudy 
— P.M. fine and pleasant no departures — No arrivals 
morning agreeably cool. — Noon Warm — P. M warm The 
Oregon arrived last night from New Orleans — report that the 
Liberator took freight for the mouth of Cumberland which 
Causes its delay. The Oregon left New Orleans on the 24th of 
July. The Returns of the General Election Ticket gives 34 
Administration — 25 Jackson — Derbigny Governor & White, 
Gurley and Overton for Congress &c.15 

Morning agreeably pleasant — Noon Warm — P. M Warm. 
Tuesday The Steam Boat Liberator from New Orleans via 
Smithland.1* 

Morning warm yet pleasant— Noon warm—P. M. Warm 
Wednesday The Essex Steam Boat from Louisville The 
Oregon ditto ditto from New Orleans (a mistake) “Dont take 
them” [?] N.B Ten Fox depart this morning Fourteen Dela- 
wares arrive this Evening 

Morning Warm & Sultry — Noon cloudy —P. M rainy and 
pleasant Thursday no arrivals or departures These above 
Fourteen Delawares depart this Evening 

Morning pleasant — Noon warm—P. M. warm yet not un- 
pleasant 

Warm morning — Noon warm — P. M warm and Sultry 

Warm morning— Noon sultry appearance of rain—P. M 
fine rain this evening Sunday The Criterion from Louis- 
ville The Missouri for Galena The Oregon for New Orleans 
Cool morning after the rain of last evening — Noon warm — P. 
M. warm very Monday no arrivals or departures 

Cloudy morning with appearance of rain— Noon warm — P. 
M. warm & pleasant Tuesday The Galena packet from Ga- 
lena Mr Blake’s party of Creeks arrive." 

A severe storm from S. W. accompanied with hail — Noon 
pleasant — P. M agreeably pleasant Wednesday no arrivals 
or departures 


155. Although these Louisiana returns favored John Quincy Adams for president, Andrew 


Jackson was the country’s choice in the 1828 elections. Pierre A. C. B. Derbigny was elected 
governor of Louisiana and the three representatives to congress chosen were Edward D. White, 
Henry H. Gurley and Walter H. Overton. 


156. “Smithland” or Smith’s Landing, Ill., was 20 miles down the Mississippi river from 


St. Louis.—Lloyd, op. cit., p. 231. 


157. Luther ony J a agent for the Western Creeks, and three Creek Indians, arrived 


at St. Louis on this da See, also, entry of August 21. 
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WiiuiaM Cxarx’s Diary 161 
Rainy morning & comparitively cool— Noon warm—P. M 
warm yet pleasant Thursday Steam Boat Sl Frisbee ** from 
Louisville 1st Time with which come an addition to Mr. 
Caldwells’ Company of Comedians viz Mr Kinney & Lady *® 

15 Morning pleasant— Noon agreeable — Afternoon fine yet a 
little warm Friday no arrivals or departures 

16 Pleasant morning & cloudless. — Noon agreeably cool — After- 
noon fine Saturday Saml Frisbee Steam Boat departs to 
Louisville 

17 Warm Morning yet pleasant — Noon warm — P. M. pleasant 
Sunday S. Boat Republican from Louisville 1st Time.’ 

18 Pleasant & cool morning. — Noon pleasant — P. M. agreeably 
cool Monday The Criterion for New Orleans The Frisbee 
for Louisville The Galena Packet yesterday for Fever River 
A [Pawnee] Loup with wife and 2 Children arrive. 

19 Morning fine and pleasant. — Noon showery — P. M light rain 
& pleasant Tuesday The Republican last night for Fever 
River The Missouri arrived at Noon from Fever River 

20 rain last [night] which continues severely this morning from the 
East— Noon warm—P. M. warm Wednesday No ar- 
rivals or departures 

21 Dark morning appearance of rain—A. M rain— P. M Clear 
& warm Thursday Note. Mr. Blake arrives at St. Louis 
with a party of Creek Indians on the 11th August & sets out 
back for the Chickasaw nation with a letter from Capt. G. H. 
Kennerly to Chickasaw Chief on the evening of the 18th, 
August. On the evening the 19th the Revnd. Mr. McCoy leaves 
with the Party on their exploring expedition.?™ 

22 Warm morning — Noon Warm—P. M. Warm & sultry Fri- 
day The N. America 15 days from New Orleans 


158. The Samuel Frisbee is mentioned in the diary through the succeeding months of 1828, 
but not after December. Hall, op. cit., does not list this steamboat. 

159. See diary entry of July 17. 

" = Republican, not a new boat, is first mentioned in the diary under entry of July 
28, 1828. 

161. A conducted tour of lands in present Oklahoma had been planned for representatives 
of the Creek, Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes. It was hoped that these Indians could be in- 
d to remove to the new Indian territory. Agent Blake, arriving with the Creeks and 
learning that the Chickasaw and Choctaw delegations had not arrived, set out for their na- 
tions to persuade them to come to St. Louis. Over a month earlier, the Rev. Isaac McCoy 
had reached St. Louis with a delegation of Pottawatomie and Ottawa Indians who were to 
view lands in present Kansas with a view of removing their peoples from Michigan and 
Indiana. Rather oddly, the diary does not record their arrival, which McCoy in his journal 
stated was on July 16. Capt. George H. Kennerly had been named leader for the expedition 
west. But when it was decided to send the Pottawatomies and Ottawas on ahead, McCoy 
was put in charge of them. His journal of this tour has been published in the Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, v. 5, pp. 227-277. Fifty days after setting out, the party returned. 
On October 7, 1828, McCoy went into St. Louis, and made a brief written report of the 
expedition for Governor Clark. For note on the second expedition of 1828, see Footnote 180. 


11—2515 
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23 Warm morning— Noon warm P. M very warm 

24 Warm yet pleasant morning — Noon pleasant — P. M. warm & 
Sultry 

25 Warm & cloudy morning with appearanace of rain — Noon 
warm — P. M warm 

26 Warm & clear morning — Noon Warm — P. M warm & Sultry 
Tuesday The Essex came up last night from Louisville The 
Jubilee departs for New Orleans Kickapoos (four) arrive this 
day from Illinois 

27 Warm yet pleasant morning — Oppressively warm this evening 

28 Warm & dry weather very warm and sultry this evening 
Shawnees (4) arrive from the Current 1® 

29 Weather clear & still very warm. Continues very warm 

30 Very warm this morning Rain afew miles W_ S. B. Attak- 
apas *® arrive[d] this day from Orleans. Majr. R. Graham 
& W. Radford ?* arrives in the Essex from Kty. on the night 
of the 26th Inst. S. B. Missouri Sinks on the evening of the 
29th 90 miles above St. Louis in 12 feet Water.2© Little 
Turky & his party set out for Illinois 

31 like for rain. 


September, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Thermomr Gaps Points Thermomr State Points 


Date at ol at o! of 
Septr 8AM Weather Wind 4PM. Weather Wind Stage of Water or River 
1 88 Clear 8. 84 Cloudy Ww River falls a little 
2 72 Cloudy Ww 62 “ Ww River still falling 
3 62 Clear Ww 68 Clear Ww a te 
4 62 ” 8 68 ™ * - * 
5 60 ” 8 71 ” 8 ” ” ” 
6 72 Clear 8 72 Clear 8 The River falling 
7 70 Cloudy 8 70 Rain 8 oan es 
8 62 Clear NE 64 Clear NE River falling 
9 64 3 NE 68 = NE 7 of 
10 62 Foggy NE 66 Clear NE a ® 
ll 62 Clear 8 64 Clear 8 ot he 


162. The Current is a small river of Missouri and Arkansas. 


163. Hall, op. cit., p. 252, lists the Attackapas as built at Louisville (no date given), a 
124-ton boat. 

164. Maj. Richard Graham, Indian agent (see Footnote 125), and William Radford, 
Clark’s step-son, a navy midshipman at this time. Radford (1809-1890) had a notable 
career in the navy. He served with distinction in the Civil War, and was made a rear 
admiral July 25, 1866.—Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1935), v. 15, pp. 
819, 320. 

165. The Missouri, a new boat (see Footnote 116), was descending the Mississippi from 
Galena with a load of lead from the mines, when she struck a snag. Her passengers were 
brought to St. Louis on the Galena Packet.—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, September 2, 
1828. In the issue of November 4, 1828, the Republican reported: ‘We are gratified to 
have it in our power to state, that the Steam Boat Missouri, of the sinking of which we 
published an account some time ago, has been raised without injury. She is now refitting, 
and will be ready to recommence running in a few days.’’ The next mention of the Missouri 
in the diary is on January 7, 1829. 
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Wiu1am Cuark’s Diary 


Thermomr Supe ar Thermomr i Points 
ol 


Date at ol at 

4 : Septr 8AM Weather Wind 4PM. Weather Wind Stage of Water or River 
12 64 Clear 8. 66 = 8 , 
13 72 bad 8. 72 Cloudy SE River falling 

14 70 Cloudy SE 7 ~=—- Rain SE “oo 
15 72 Clear SE 80 Cloudy Calm ° ” 
16 68 Rain 8 73 Clear calm River still falling 
17 70 Clear E 76 clear calm ” 2 
18 70 fine Clear calm 78 Clear 8.E. < ” 
19 70 Cloudy 8. 80 Clear 8. “ 1“ 
20 74 Cloudy 8. 80 Clear 8. * - 
21 78 Cloudy 8. 80 Rain ” _ 
22 72 Rain 67 Rain 
23 71 Fair 8. 76 Clear 8. Rising 
24 70 Clear 8. 74 - N.W. 9 
25 76 Fair —_ 76 Clear NW ” 
26 74 Clear = 70 . NW " 
27 70 a 8 72 Cloudy 8 
28 70 8. 72 Clear —- River falling 
29 68 Cloudy —- 72 Cloudy —— " ata stand 
30 62 Cloudy — 62 s 8 River at a stand 

REMARKS 


—_ 


Clear & very warm. Wind from the West & cool & plesant 
Cloudy & pleasantly cool this morning. Cold evening 8 Dela- 
wares arrive from White River 4 Shawanees leave for the 
Current 9 Kickapoos arrive from Prophets Village 
3 Clear cool morning. this evening clear & warmer A Delaware 
man & woman from Ohio leave for Kanzas River (Step Son of 
Shain 16 
4 Clear cool & pleasant morning. tolerably warm evening S. B. 
Gallena packett for fever River 
5 Some frost this morning. Warm evening Kickapoo Prophet 
with 25 of his party arrive on the 5th Septr.?® 
6 Clear & rather warm morning. much warmer than for 2 or 3 
Evenings 
7 Cloudy & much like rain. Rain & cool this evening S. Boats 
Illinois & Frisby from Louisville 
8 Clear & cold morning. Still cool but pleasant evening. S. B. 
Josephene arrives from fever River 
9 Clear with some frost. Clear and Cool 
10 Fog this morning. Evening Clear and cool. S. B. Republican 
leaves for Louisville Troops of the 5th Rgt. leave for the 
Lakes.1* 


166. Evidently a reference to the stepson of Anthony Shane, the interpreter. See Foot- 
notes 70 and 137. 

167. Kennekuk, the Kickapoo Prophet, came frequently to see Clark. His previous visite 
were noted in the diary, entries of August 29, 1826, February 10, 1827, and May 17, 1828. 

168. By War Department orders, eight companies of the Fifth regiment were to go from 
Jefferson Barracks to the following posts: two companies to Fort Brady, four companies to 
Fort Howard and two companies to Fort Dearborn.— Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 9, 1828, 


bo 
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11 Clear and fine morning. Evening pleasant [Prophet and 
party] leave on the 11th. 

12 Clear & warm morning. Evening warm 

13 Clear, some rain at 11 OClock. Evening Cloudy 

14 Cloudy morning & appearance of rain this morning. Rain 

15 Foggy morning This evening warm and cloudy threatening 
Rain. 

16 Rain this morning This evening warm & sultry. This Even- 
ing S. Boat Fecility } arrives from Louisville 1st Time on 
board of which Majr. L Talliaferro!*° & Lady arrives from 
Bedford Spring Pennsylvania. By this Boat we are informed 
that the S. Boat Essex had sunk in the Ohio River on her trip 
to this place; owing to a hell stone[?] in her bottom.1™ 

17 Clear fine morning This evening, pleasant &c. S. B. Gallena 
Packett arrives this morning Departed Steam B. Facility, for 
Louisville. 

18 Clear fine morning & weather. Evening warm & pleasant Ar- 
rived S. B. Oregon from N. Orleans. 11 days. Arr. 8. B. Lady 
Washington from Galena. 

19 Fine morning somewhat cloudy. Fine pleasant Evening. 

20 Cool morning cloudy. hard & stormy wind from South. 

21 Stormy Winds from the South. Violent Rain this Evening S. 
B. Lady Washington leaves for Gallena with Mijr. L. Taliaferro 
& Lady on board. S. B. Illinois leaves this day for Orleans 
burg[?] 

22 Hard wind from the South from 6 OClock last Evng to 5 this 
morning Gloomy Evening Departed S B. Maryland For N. 
Orleans. 2 Rifles sent to Winnebagoes. 1 Do. given to Ottawa 
Chief. 1 Shot gun to Mjr. Campbell?*? 1 Rifle given to 
Shanes step son. 2 Rifles given at shop to Shawanees with two 
left in place. 2 Rifles given to Weas. 3 Rifles given to 
Mesco[?] out of Box by Capt G. H. Kennerly 

23 Clear morning. Fair pleasant Evening Arrived 8S. B. Isa- 
bella 1*8 from Orleans. ist Time here. S. B. Criterion from 
Orleans. 


169. The Facility, 117 tons, was built at Cincinnati in 1827.—Hall, op. cit., p. 255. 
170. See Footnote 140. 


171. The Essex was reported wrecked on the rocks at Scuffleton bar, in the Ohio river.— 
Missouri Republican, St. Louis, September 23, 1828. But her arrival at St. Louis is men- 
tioned in an October diary entry, so she was evidently raised and repaired. 

172. John ag og > was subagent for the Delaware Indians at this date.—The National 
Calendar, op. cit., p. 119 


178. The Isabella (250 tons), was built at Marietta, Ohio, in 1827.—Hall, op. cit., p. 256. 
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Wiuu1am Cuarx’s Diary 


24 Pleasant morning. Fair pleasant Eve. 
25 Beautiful morng Fine Clear Evening 
26 Fine fair morning. Fine & pleasant evening. Arrived S. B. 
Josephine from Fever River. 
27 G. R. Clark !** leaves to day for Augtor [Augusta] Ky Last 
night & this morning cold aa little Cloudy—pleast 
28 This morning clear and fine. Fine Evening S. B. Jubilee ar- 
rive[s] from Orleans with Mr. Blake **® on board. Intreptr 
for Creeks S. B. Rover from Louisville. 
29 This morning pleast Pleast Evening Departed S. B. Isabella 
for Orleans. Capt D. M. Greene 
30 Cloudy & gloomy morning. the evening Cloudy No arrivals 
or departures— 
October, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Thermomtr State Points Thermom State Points 
Date at of of at of 
October $A M Weather Wind 4PM Weather Wind Stage of Water or River 
1 64 Clear —_ 64 Clear N. River at a stand 
2 62 Foggy 63 Clear 8 ° ° 
3 62 Clear —_ 68 Clear 8. 
4 62 Clear — 6 ° ~ ° ° 
5 60 Clear 8. 68 Clear S.W River falling 
6 80 Cloudy 8. 72 ~=—sClear sw = 8 
7 62 Clear 8 78 Clear i 
» 70 Clear 8 84 Clear 8 River falling 
9 7% Clear . 82 ° 8 - *s 
1084 Clear 8 84 
ll 78 Clear 8 84 Hazy 8. - 
12 60 Ind.Sum = 8B. 88 Clear 8. 
13 «74 ~—s Smoky 8 65 Smoky W " 
14 = 65——s«Smoky Wit} | 54 . N. . 
16 = 74 ~— Cloudy 8 5 = Cold 8 - 
16 42 Clear N 58 Cool N River Rising 
17 44 Clear 8. 82 Clear - 
18 58 Smoky 8. 66 Smoky — River at a stand 
19 68 ° 8 62 ° ° ° 
20 50 Cool N 66 Smoky 7 as 
2B ° N 68 ° 8 River falling 
2256 Ssépieast. 72 Cloudy ° . 8 
23 62 Cloudy 8 72 Clear - River falling 
4 ©8668 ° —— 67 Cloudy ° . 8 
25 70 Cloudy N 68 = Clear - 7. 
2 86 68——tséRain 8. 68 = Rain ° 7 
27 = 60s(Clearr 8. 70 = Clear w - ° 
284 «68—s«Clear N 70s Pair — 7 8 
29 68 ” E 70 Cloudy E River falling 
30 62 Cloudy — 7 Clear 8 . 8 
310 64s(Clear E 72 - 8 
174. See Footnote 100. 
175. See Footnotes 157 and 161. 
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REMARKS 


1 Clear & pleasant morning. cool & pleasant evening no ar- 
rivals or departures 

2 Cool Foggy morning. cool temperate evening Departed S. B. 
Josephine for Fever River 

3 Fine pleasant morning. temperate evening 

Departed S. B. Rover for Fever River 
“ “ N. America For Orleans 

Fine Cool morning. Clear evening 

5 Acalm & pleasant morning. S. W. wind strong this evening S&S. 

Boats Jubilee & Criterion depart for Orleans. Arr. 8S. B. Sam 

Frisbee fr[om] Trinity. 

Somewhat cloudy & cool Warm Evening. 

Pleasant morning. " " 

8 beautiful morning. warm evening & Clear. Tecumseh & 
Maryland depart for Orleans Steamer Columbus Fine b[oa]t 
departed for Orleans 

9 This morning warm. Warm Evening. Races begin.’ 38 
Saux from White River with their Chief Shawanaqua 

9 & 10 Races commenced. no arrivals or departures 

10 Warm morning. Indian Summer commences 

11 Pleast " “6 “  & smoky weather Arrived S. 
B. Fairy? from Louisville 1st time. Mr G. K. & Mr 
Metty 778 1 Rifle & Shot Gun Pottawattamies & Ottaways 
(5) of the Rev’d Mr McCoys party 1” left yesterday for their 
homes 

12 Smoky & warm. hard wind from the South This day The S. 
B. Crusader Arrived from N. Orleans with the long looked for 
Choctaws & Chickasaw delegation from Tenn. & Alabama, ex- 
plorg party. Mr. Dunkin with a party of Chickisaws & Chock- 
taws arrive to day 1° 


—s 


aD 


176. The horse races were run for three days, as advertised: ‘First Day, 3 miles and 
repeat, for a purse of $200. Second day, 2 miles and repeat, for a purse of $150. Third 
Day, 1 mile and repeat, for a purse of $100. Free for any horse, mare or gelding. Na 
They were run “over the St. Louis Turf,”’ and there was evidently an established racing asso- 
ciation at this date. The advertisement was published by its secretary Benj. Ames.—Missouri 
Republican, St. Louis, August 26 and October 7, 1828. 

177. The Fairy, an 80-ton boat, was built at Cincinnati in 1827.—Hall, op. cit., p. 255. 

178. Capt. George H. Kennerly, and the interpreter, Jacques Metté. 

179. See Footnote 161. 

180. John B. Duncan and D. W. Haley, subagents for the Chickasaws and Choctaws 
respectively, arrived on this date with the Indian delegations for the trip west. (See Foot- 
note 161.) On October 17 the Chickasaws and part of the exploring party set out, followed 
by the Choctaws, Creeks, and the balance of the company on the 18th. (See diary entries 
for these days.) Isaac McCoy, a member of the party, described the expedition as follows: 
“Our company . . . consisted of Cap. G. H. Kennerly, leader; Lieut. Hood Topographist, 
Mr. John Bell assistant topographist, and G. P. Todson surgeon. . . . The Chickasaws 
Delegation consisted of 12 Indians, and an interpreter, accompanied by three white men 
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WiuiaM Cuarx’s Diary 167 


13 Hard wind before day light from South fresh breezes from Wd. 
& hazy 

13 & 14 no arrs or deptur. these days 

14 Last night & this morning cool. Cool & pleasant. 

15 Cloudy morning. this evening Cool & smoky Arr S. B. Gal. 
Packet from Fever River. 

16 Cool Frosty morning. Clear & pleasant Evening. Deptd. S. 
B. Crusader For N. Orleans with the Theatricals.1** 

17 Weather still Clear & fine. This Evening warm. Dpt. pt. of 
Exp[loring] party **? S. B. Lagrange from Orleans arrive[s] 
brings news that the Colmbs sunk mouth Ohio and lost entirely 
S. B. C[olumbu]s. 

18 This morning very smoky Smoky Evening warm. 2nd pt. 
Ex[ploring party] depart #** No Arr—or Deptrs. 

19 The weather still warm & smoky. Very smoky evening Col- 
umbus Lost at Mouth of Ohio.** Arr S. B. S. Frisbee from 
Trinity. Saved nearly all the furniture & Engine of the Colum- 
bus & transferred it to the Tecumseh Deptd S. Boat Galena 
Packet for Trinity. 

20 Cool & smoky weather Warm and smoky Evening 

21 Clear & warm morning. A clear & pleasant evening Dept. S. 
B. Lagrange for N.O. Mr. Rousseau dep.1** Dureing the Day 
light airs and pleasant Dept S. B. Sam Frisbee for Trinity 

22 Cloudy morning warm cloudy pleast evening S. B. Illinois 
arrived from Orleans about dark 

23 Cloudy & Smoky warm morning. warm Evening. 15 Cour- 
ates[?] Tobacco given to Saux 5 Rifles delivered to Shawonees. 

24 Cloudy & warm morning. Cloudy Evening Rain 

25 Cloudy warm morning. Evening Cloudy 


chosen by themselves, in all 16, with Mr. John B. Duncan Sub. Agent, as their leader. The 
Choctaw delegation was composed of six Indians, and lead by Mr. D. W. Haley. The Creek 
delegation consisted of three, and was lead by Mr. Luther Blake. We had one interpreter to 
Osages and Kanzas, seven hired men, and a black servant belonging [to] a Chickasaw Chief. 
In all 42. We had with us upwards of sixty horses." The expedition returned from the west 
in late December. The account of this tour “Isaac McCoy’s Second Exploring Trip in 1828,” 
has been published in the Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 18, pp. 400-462. 

181. The last performance of the “‘theatricals,”” prior to o* departure for Natchez, con- 
sisted of two plays: the “Grand Melo Dramatic Opera of GUY MANNERING; or, a 
Gipsey’s Prophecy. Dramatised from Walter Scott’s popular Novel of that name ° 
After which, first time here, Moncrieff’s new and unrivalled Drama, entitled THE SONNAM- 
BULIST; or, the White Phantom of the Village. . . .”—Advertisement in the Missouri 
Republican, St. Louis, October 14, 1828. 

182. See Footnote 180. 

183. Ibid. 


184. The Columbus (see Footnote 149), struck a snag and filled with water. The engine, 
and a few pigs of lead were saved, according to the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, October 
21, 1828. 

185. Mr. Rousseau has not been identified. He may possibly have been Pierre Rousseau 
who was interpreter on Pike’s expedition of 1805-1806. 
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26 Rainy morning. continues to rain with thunder & lightning at 
night No Arrivals — 23d 24th & 25th & 26th or Departures 

27 Rainy Showery — fair — fine Clear Evening —pleast Deptd. 
S. Bt Illinois with Yellow boy Ben. fireman for Orleans. 

28 Beautiful morning warm Fair pleasant evening 

28 - 29 No Arrivals or Departure to Day 

29 The weather warm Mr. A. Clark 1% sets own [?] in Carriage 
for Louisville 

30 Pleast morning. Cloudy Genl. Clark & Miss H. Preston 1%" 
depart in the stage The Gnl for Washington City.1%* Arrived 
S. B. Sam Frisbee from Trinity Steamer “Maryland” from N. 
Orleans. This day Genl. Clark Deptd for Washington City by 
the Stage. 

31 morning Clear cold & smoky. Eveng Clear & warm Arrived 
S. B. Essex from Louisville. 


November, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Date Thermom Grate Points ae wae Spe Points 


Novem- at al of 
ber 8AM Weather Wind 4PM Weather Wind Stage of Water or River 
1 60 Smoky N 62 Cloudy SW River falling 
2 48 Cloudy NW 46 Cloudy NW River Rising 
3 46 Clear E 62 Clear 8. River still rising 
+ 58 2 8 62 Smoky N. » ” 
5 52 Smoky NW 60 “a N.W. " " 
6 50 + ° 52 ws NW River falling 
7 54 NW 54 = NW “4 - 
8 60 "4 Nw 62 8 ° sl 
y 62 Calm 8. 62 Calm 8 River falling 
10 60 Cool N. 60 Windy Ww. * - 
11 54 ” NW. 58 > N.W. * sal 
12 52 Cold N. 52 Frosty NW ° » 
13 60 Plest E 62 Rainy E 2 ss 
14 60 Cool N 52 Rain E " = 
15 52 Cold N.E. 52 Clear Ww sad # 
16 60 pleast Ww 52 Clear WwW " » 
17 58 pleast 8 58 Cloudy 8 o Kd 
18 62 pleast 8v 60 Cloudy 8. ° 
19 62 Cloudy 8 60 Clear calm “s - 
20 51 a . 52 Cloudy W. River at a Stand 
21 48 Rainy N 42 “Snowing” N 7 = = 
Freezing 
22 38 Cloudy N.W. 40 Cloudy N.W. 2 er 


186. Mr. A. Clark has not been identified. 

187. The Preston and Kennerly families were closely related. Henrietta Preston, men- 
tioned above, was the daughter of William and Caroline (Hancock) Preston, and a relative 
of William Clark’s second wife. Sce Footnote 98, 

188. William Clark was apparently absent from St. Louis until March 29, 1829. (See 
diary entry of the latter date.) The Secretary of War had written Clark, and Governor Cass 
(of Michigan), asking that they come to Washington to aid in preparing a new code of 
regulations for the Indian department. In his report dated November 24, 1828, the Secretary 
of War stated that both men had arrived and were engaged on this work.—The National 
Calendar, op. cit., p. 275. 
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WILLIAM C.iarK’s Diary 


Date Thermom State Points Thermom State Folate 


Novem- at at of 
ber 8A Weather Wind 4PM Weather Wind Stage of Water or River 
23 = 60—S—s( Cloudy 8. 51 Cloudy ss 8S 7 © 
2% 8©=662—s—s«CClear w 52 Clear 8 o #2 
25 4 4«62—s«Clearr Calm 51 Cloudy £E . ee 
2% 8670) ~©— Clear 8 62 Cloudy 8 ve 
27 «=«70~—s(Clear Calm 68 Clear S.W. River at a stand 
2806 6hts«CChearr Ww. 54 = Cloudy Ss W . 8 8 
290 58—s«Clear Ww. 62s Clear Ww. » e « 
30 56 Clear 8. 56 Clear Ww River rising Little 
REMARKS 
1 A very Smoky day with strong appearance of rain 


bo 


This morning not so smoky. Col. Sanford arrives **® Frisbee 

for Louisville departs. S. B. Essex Depts for Louisville. 

3 This day pleasant Election running for Jackson Presidential 
Election. S. B. “Maryland” for N. Orleans 

4 Foggy morning polls closed For “A” 330 For “J” 299—31 

majr. for A.!% 

Cloudy in morning & smoky. Cool pleast Evening 

Cool smoky morning Warm Evening 

This day warm & Smoky 

This morning in the Evening 

S. B. Essex arrived from Trinity 

10 Cool morning tho pleast. Colder towards Evening 

11 Cool morning Frost Colder in the Evening windy The Es- 
sex departs for Trinity. The Rover Arrives from the Rapids. 

12 Cold morning Frost & little Ice. Colder Cloudy Evening. 

13 Cloudy —rain Last night Colder Gloomy rainy Evening 
Miss F. Wright arrives to day & holds Lectures at Theatre.’** 
S. B. Jubilee Arrives from N. Orleans. Struck a Snag on her 
way S.B. Rover departs for the Rapids. 

14 S. B. Jubilee arrived from N. Orleans struck a snag on her 

way up Miss Fr. Wright & Doct. Jennings passengers. De- 

livrd three lectures. No Arrvis or Departures. 


Coonan 


189. John F. A. Sanford, subagent to the Mandan Indians. See Footnotes 37 and 53. 


190. The results of the Missouri elections for President were: Andrew Jackson, 8,272; 
John Quincy Adams, 3,400.—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, November 4, 25, 1828 


191. Miss Frances Wright (1795-1852), lecturer, reformer, ‘‘free thinker,’’ was of Scottish 
birth. She was a woman of intellect and courage. Following her first visit to the United 
States, 1818-1820, she wrote a book, Views of Society and Manners in America (1821), which 
won her the friendship of General Lafayette. In 1824, Frances Wright and her sister toured 
the U. S. with the general. A few years later she began lecturing, shocking public opinion 
not only by this boldness, but even more by advocating such modern ideas as birth control, 
emancipation of women, incompatibility as grounds for divorce, freedom of slaves, etc. Her 
ideas were influenced by those of Robert Dale Owen, with whom she joined in editing his 
colony’s New Harmony Gazette.—Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1936), v 
20, pp. 549, 550. The Missouri Republican, issue of November 18, 1828, stated: ‘The 
celebrated Miss Frances Wright has been in this city for some days. She has delivered 
several Lectures to crowded aw ces,” 
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15 S. B. Frisbee arrived warm evening No Arrivals or De- 
partures 

16 Fine morning Cool Evening wind from west This day the 
S. B. Frisbee arrives from Trinity 

17 Warm morning & Cloudy Cloudy tho’ pleasant. S. B. S. 
Frisbee departs for Louisville. 

18 Fine morning & warm Cloudy warm evening S. B. Jubilee 
departs for N. Orleans to day 

19 Little rain Last night warm morning. Fine plast evening. S. 
B. Isabella arrived from N. Orleans’ S. B. North America 
arrives from N. Orleans. 

20 Cool morning tho’ pleasant Evening cool & Cloudy. This 
day The Pardon of the 2 Winebagoes at P. du Chien Arrives }*? 
Steamer Cleopatra Arrived from Louisville. 

21 Warm morning & rainy at 12 commenced “snowing.” con- 
tinued in eveng. Steamer N. America departs for Trinity to 
day To day an Express starts for Prairie du Chien, bearing 
the Pardon of the two Winnebagoes, confined & condemned to 
be hung the 26th Decr next, for murder. At this time there has 
information been received from Cant. Leavensworth, that the 
Grand Pawnees, & Pawnee Loups, of about 1200 warriors, had 
gone en masse in a war excursion against the whites; and their 
attention will be directed principally to the Santa Fe road to 
intercept our traders, and should they fail there, to fall on the 
frontier settlements of Arkansaw, having declared their determi- 
nation to scalp all white men whom they meet. This day 
our first “Snow” commenced at about 12 A.M. Snowed briskly 
in the Evening till about 4 past 8 accompanied with a driving 
N. wind. 

22 .“Snowed” briskly last night. “1 inch.” Cool Morning turning 
colder this Eveng. Cold morning. freezing before day, & con- 
tinues so. Wind from N. W. 

Last night Little Steamer Plough Boy arrivd from Louisville. 
To day a new Steamer Wm D. Duncan 1 “ " ? 


192. Eight Winnebago Indians were indicted at Prairie du Chien for the murder of 
Registre Gagnier and Solomon Lipcap, the scalping of Louisa Gagnier, and other depredations, 
in 1827. Red Bird, one of the principal offenders, died in prison. Of the seven Indians 
brought to trial in October, 1828, before a U. S. circuit court in Crawford county, Wisconsin, 
five were discharged, and two, Wan-i-ga (‘the Sun’’) and Chick-hong-sic (or, “‘the Petit 
Beoeuff’’), were sentenced to be executed on December 26, 1828.—Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections, v. 11, pp. 366, 367, 395, 396; Niles’ Weekly Register, November 1, 1828, p. 151. 

193. This information was in a letter written by Indian agent John Dougherty, of Canton- 
ment Leavenworth, and dated November 10, 1828.—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 18, 1828. 


194. Hall, op. cit., p. 262, listed the Wm. D. Duncan as a 100-ton boat, built in 1827 
at Pittsburgh. 
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WinuiaAM CuarkK’s Diary 


= The Steamer Cleopatra departed for Louisville. 
” “ Isabella - “ Orleans. 


e ; 23 pleast morning. Strong south wind warm Evening. 

Little Steamer P. Boy departed for Louisville 
. . a “ Wm D. Duncan “ “ 1st Time 

; 24 Fine morning warm pleasant Evening Old Steamer Musk- 
¢ ingum ™® Arrived from Louisville. 


: 25 Fine morning Some Frost. Cool pleasant Evening. J. B. 
Steamer Criterion Arrived from N. Orleans 
” Muskingum departed For Louisville. 
26 Spring morng. Strong South wind. Warm Strong 8. Wind 
river rough No Arrivals or departures to day 
27 Beautiful Spring morning. Warm. Fine Warm Evening Little 
Steamer Rover arrived from Lower Rapids up[per] Mppi 
Little Steamer “Cumberland” from Smithland. 1st time 
To day Mr. Sanford departs for Washington City in the stage. 
28 Beautiful Clear morning. Cloud[y] Evening tho pleast. Fine 
y Steamer North America arrives from Trinity. 
29 Fine morning tho cool. Strong W. wind pleast Evening 
Steamer Cumberland departs for Trinity. 
30 Fine delightful morning. Decrs. Strong S. Wind. pleasant eve 
4 Steamer North America deptd. for N. Orleans. 
; . Criterion “« Louisville. 


December, 1828 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 





Date Thermom State Points Thermom State Points 
Decem- at of Oo at of of 
ber 8AM Weather Wind 4PM Weather Wind Stage or Height of River 
1 60 Clear 8. 60 ‘i 8 River rising Little 
2 50 Clear 8 62 Cloudy Ww. River Still rising. 
3 50 Rainy N.W. 52 Cloudy Ww. ey. - 
4 51 Cloudy N.W. 50 Clear 8.W. . 
5 52 Clear Calm 54 Clear Ww. . 
6 48 ™ 8.W 48 as S.W . sd . 
7 42 - Ww 40 * Ww ” 
~ 42 Cloudy SE 42 Rain E = 28 bad 
a 40 Cloudy 8 41 Rain 8 
10 40 Rain 8. 40 Rain 8 
11 40 Clear Ww 40 Clear Ww River rising a little 
12 36 Clear NW. 38 Rain Ww. River rising 
13 50 Rain Ww. 40 Clear Ww River still rising. 
14 30 Clear NW 30 = NW ” ad 
15 28 Clear N 54 Clear 8 
16 30 Clear 8. 60 - 8 


195. The Muskingum, a 150-ton boat, was built at Marietta, Ohio, in 1825. She was 
“snagged” on Red river in 1829.—Ibid., p. 258. See diary entry of April 3, 1829. 

196. The Cumberland, built at Pittsburgh in 1828, was a 100-ton boat. She was sunk 
in 1831.—Hall, op. cit., p. 258. 
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Date Thermom State Points Thermom State Points 
Decem- at o! at of of 

ber 8AM Weather Wind 4PM Weather Wind Stage or Height of River 

17 (?] Cloudy N. 28 Cloudy NW ° ” 

18 28 Clear N - NW River falling 

19 36 Clear 8 360 Clear 8. _ * 

20 30 Cloudy 8. 28 Clear NW 7 

21 28 Clear NW 26 a NW River falling & Low 

22 4627 ~=— Cloudy N. 28 = Cold NW _Little Ice in the river this 

mornin, 

23 26 Clear Calm 2s Calm Calm River falling 

24 28 Clear Ww. 34 Clear N.W. River Low & little Ice running 

% 2% . NW = _.28 ° NW Mah Ice in the River which 

is falling very fast é 

2% 8 ©=— «30 ° NW 32 . NW. : 

27 64 Clear 8. 62 » 8. 

28 63 Clear 8 61 Clear Calm R 

29 64 Clear Calm 63 Clear 8 River Clear of Ice. 

30 62 Clear Ww 60 Clear NW. 

310 58—sClear W. 56 Clear W. 

REMARKS 

1 Clear & warm with strong wind from South Spring Weather. 
Fine day Little Steamer Genl. Pike} arrived from Louis- 
vill. 1st time 

2 Fine morning Strong wind from W. Cool evening Spring 
Morning. Fine Weather J.B. Arrived Steamer Illinois from 
N. Orleans. Cool. 

3 Cold morning raining hard. wind W. Cool, raw, Evening. 

No arrivals, or departures. 

4 Cool morning tho’ pleast. Fine Clear Evening & pleast. No 
Arrivals or departures To day 

5 Pleasant morning. Little Ice. Fine warm Evening. Thaw 
Steamer Rover small departed for New Orleans. This day 
recovered a stolen aze by a black fellow who escaped. 

6 Hard frost But a fine plesent day Arrived Little Steamer 
Frisbee from Louisville. S. B. Diana '® from Louisville Genl 
Atkisson[?] & Lady arrive 

7 A beautiful morning & fine day 
Steamer Frisbee departs for Louisville 

” Illinois ¥ “ N. Orleans 
” Criterion arrives from Trinity. 

8 Cloudy morning. Rain this evening 

Little Steamer Plough Boy arrived from Louisville 
” 5 Diana departed for 
" es Gnl. Pike “ “ Trinity. 


197. The General Pike, a 150-ton boat, was built at Big Bone [Ky.?] in 1824.—Ibid., 


p. 255. 


198. The Diana, a 100-ton boat, was built at Brush Creek, Ohio, in 1828.—Ibid., p, 254. 
199. Gen. Henry Atkinson and his wife, the former Mary Ann Bullitt of Louisville, Ky. 


They were married January 16, 1826.—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, February 2, 1826. 
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WiiuiaM Cuarxk’s Diary 


9 Col. Menard?” arrives from K[askaskiJa some rain Last 
night. Cloudy Evening & gloomy. 
Arrived Steamer Cleopatra from Louisville 
Departed “ Criterion for Trinity. 
10 Majr. Graham **' from Del[aware] agency Warm morning 
Cloudy, gloomy Evening. Little Steamer Plough Boy departed 
| for Louisville §. B. Maryland from Orleans 
red 11 Clear & pleasant weather. Mr. Hamtranck*? arrives. 
Steamer W. Duncan from Louisville 
12 Cold. Heavy frost. 11 A. M. appearance of snow. rainy 
evening Steamer Cleopatra departs for Louisville, Ky 
13 Warm rainy morning Spring weather. Cool & Clear Evg 
Little Steamer Wm Duncan departed for Trinity. 
14 Hard freeze with ice this morning. Cool Evening Steamer 


rr. Maryland departs for Trinity. Steamer Muskingum arrives 
S- > from Louisville 
; 15 Cold. Freeze this morning. Fine pleasant evening. Steamer 
tH] Oregon arrived from N. Orleans. 
n 16 Clear warm morning. Still clear and warm Mean Steamer 
Pilot departed for N. Orleans, etc. 
.. : 17 Very Cold & Cloudy. continues very cold [Steamer Pilot] 
sunk 30 miles below St. Gnve. being too heavily Laden.*®* 
®) Steamer Muskingum departs for Louisville. 
18 Extremely cold morning. Pleast Evening Str. Oregon de- 
4 parted for New Orleans. Arrived Little Steamer Wm D. 


Duncan from Trinity Ohio. 

19 Beautiful morning Warm. Fine Evening. Arrived Steamer 
Maryland from Trinity. Little Steamer Diana from Louisville 

20 Fine warm morning, pleast. Cool evening Clear Departed 
Steamer Maryland for N. Orleans Little Steamer Wm D. 
Duncan for Louisville 

21 Fine pleasant morning Pleasant evening. Departed Steamer 
Diana for Louisville 

22 Pleasant morning a little freeze. Clear and cool Arrived 
Little Steamer Ploughboy from Louisville. Steamer Bolivar 
from Trinity. Christmas week. J. B. 

23 Beautiful morning. Spring weather. Clear and pleasant. no 
arrivals or departures these days 





200. See Footnotes 112 and 118. 
201. See Footnote 125. 
202. See Footnote 128. 


208. “The Steam Boat Pilot, on her passage hence to New Orleans, sprung a leak, and 
sunk [near] Ste. Genevieve. She was laden with lead."—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, 
December 23, 1828. 
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Beautiful morning warm. Clear & pleasant. Christmas Eve. 
Departed Little Steamer Ploughboy for Orleans 
. Steamer Bolivar * ad 

This Evening Capt G. H. Kennerly with some other of the ex- 
ploring party arrives.?* 
Christmas day. Pleast. 
Fine pleast weather For Christmas. Turning warm & sultry 

- . af Very warm to day Masonicl procession 
St. John the Evans day 
Fine pleast weather Warm sun shining day. pleasant evening. 
Sunday 
Charming morning & Clear. Fine pleast Eve. 
Writing with the windows raised Fine morning warm. 
“Alas! Time’s drawing to a close 
Fine day & pleast. Beautiful morning. Last Day. FINIS 
& 30-3l1st Nothing transpires these days no S. B. Arrivals 
—or departures. River lower at present than it has known to be 
for the last 5 years at this season. The weather delightful & 
dry and has been so for the last 3 weeks. So ends the year 1828. 
Here the Year 1828 Ends and a New Year commences con- 
sequently we shall begin on a new page for which turn over a 
new Leaf and change our ways’ J. B.7% 


To THE D1aRIsTs. 


Turn over here a Leaf again 
“Together with a year. 
Fill Leaf & Year without profane 
“For time & Paper’s dear. 
WwW. ?.c™ 


204. See Footnote 180. 


205. The initials “J. B."” were those of “diarist’’ Jesse Benton, the clerk in the super- 
intendency office. They appear a number of times in the volume. 


206. “W. P. C” was undoubtedly Clark’s 17-year-old son William Preston Clark. 





[Part Three, 1829, Will Appear in the August, 1948, Issue] 
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Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864 
PART FIVE, 1860-1864—CONCLUDED 


BrapFrorD, VT., Dec. 25, 1860. 

HEN we left Kansas a few brief months since, we left as lovely 

a daughter as God ever gave to a fond mother, in perfect 
health, and today, whilst we write, with hearts wrung with the 
keenest grief, amid the snow-clad hills of Vermont, we are written 
daughterless—our cherished one sleeps on the prairies of Kan- 
sas. ; 
Mrs. Juliette Louisa, wife of Dr. Samuel Whitehorn, and only 
daughter of Rev. C. H. and J. L. Lovejoy, fell asleep in Jesus, in 
Manhattan, Kansas, Nov. 20th, 1860, aged twenty-one years.** The 
disease which terminated her earthly existence was typhoid fever. 
She loved the Savior, and feared not to die, but said to her grief- 
stricken companion, “I have much to make me desire to live, but I 
fear not death, and the will of God be done.” The last words that 
trembled on the lips of our darling one, quivering in death, were to 
her brother, who stood over her, and who had been her constant 
playmate from childhood to riper years—“Yes, ready.” Thus passed 
away our beloved daughter, without a struggle, leaving a desolate 
companion, and only child of nearly three years of age, who was at 
death’s door with the same dire disease when the mother went to 
God. . . ™ 

Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


MonTpe ier, VT., April 24, 1861. 


Bro. Exuiotr’*®; . . . At the last session of the Kansas Con- 
ference we were transferred by Bishop Morris to these hills where, 
a dozen years ago, we fought side by side with these veterans of the 
cross, of whom but a few remain of the original battalion, who once 
nobly battled for truth along the shores of Lake Champlain, where, 
for eight years, we witnessed signal victories in the Conqueror’s 
name, hundreds of whom can still be found with faces Zionward. 
It was not without many a pang, and tearful strugglings before the 
throne, that we asked divine guidance in the matter of leaving 


137. The grave of Juliette Lovejoy Whitehorn is in Sunset cemetery, Manhattan. “Among 
the first to occupy our city of the living, she is also among the first to occupy our city of the 
dead,” the Manhattan Western Kansas Express reported in its issue of December 15, 1860. 
Juliette avenue, Manhattan, was named for Mrs. Whitehorn. 

188. The paper which published this article has not been identified. 


139. The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 
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Kansas for a time, and the dear brethren in that distant field— 
Kansas, the scenes of more sorrows than was ever crowded into our 
life’s history at any previous time—Kansas, where our poor desolate 
hearts lie buried; for there rest the precious remains of our own 
dear children, and God only knows the thrill of agony that pierces 
our inmost souls at the bare mention of the name! Oh ye who 
wander o’er those distant prairies, or halt on Mount Oread, over- 
looking Lawrence, or wend your way to the mouth of the Big Blue 
River, where the setting sun shines on that Western city—Man- 
hattan, pause and drop a tear for the silent slumberers, for whom 
tears will never cease to be shed, until Jesus’ own hand shall wipe 
away the last tear, and “mortality is swallowed up of life.” Oh, 
haste the hour. . . . 

This letter has already attained an unpardonable length; but my 
heart is still running over with “talk.” We would say to our dear 
Western brethren, from whom we felt compelled to be separated 
for a time, on account of the suffering condition of Kansas, that 
our field of labor the present conference year is among old and 
tried friends, on the picturesque shore of old Champlain. Our P. O. 
address is Milton Falls, Vt.; and we shall listen to the shrill whistle 
of the locomotive with peculiar interest, as it announces, among 
other subjects of interest, the weekly advent of the C. C. Advocate. 
That will be doubly dear, as “distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 

By your permission, Mr. Editor, we would, through the Central, 
solicit a line occasionally from former friends and co-laborers in 
the West. 

Yours, in the great work of the world’s redemption, 

Juu1a Louisa Lovesoy. 


Mitton Fats, Vr. 

Dear Sir*°: . . . you know not how our souls cry out for 
Kansas in these terrible times. Kansas, the home of our adoption— 
in whose bosom are the graves of our children. Kansas, the scene of 
former labor and sufferings, where the great drama between freedom 
and slavery was so successfully played out; but the scene shifts, 
and lo! a whole nation is engaged in mortal combat; and O my 
God! when will the end come? Must we offer up our last offspring, 
our only son, save a “prattling one” of six summers, to swell the 
holocaust of victims to appease the slave power? In a few weeks, 


- 140. This excerpt was undated. It probably was published in the Zion’s Herald, Boston, 
ass. 





Mrs. Jutia Louisa Lovesoy 
(1812-1882) 


Newspaper correspondent and wife of a pio- 
neer Kansas preacher. Photograph courtesy of 
Mrs. Florence (Fox) Harrop of Manhattan. 
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by the leave of Providence, we leave forever our native hills in dear 
old New England, and go back to Kansas to labor and to die in any 
spot, only at our post with the armor on. Our mission in New Eng- 
land is nearly ended—we have spent well-nigh one year and a half 
most delightfully, in a spiritual sense, with our brethren in Vermont; 
have witnessed glorious displays of the power of grace in the sal- 
vation of souls, though we have constantly borne about a bleeding 
heart for the “loved and the lost;” have gazed into the eyes of our 
aged parents, and sought their blessing for the last time; have bade 
the last “adieu” to kindred dear, and now only wait to sever our 
connection with our dear brethren and sisters on this charge, and 
then, should life be prolonged, our feet will tread the prairies of 
Kansas. 

Our son writes us from Leavenworth, Kansas, that Missouri is 
pretty thoroughly cleansed of traitors. Gen. [James H.] Lane’s Di- 
vision, with which he is connected, will move soon (probably about 
the middle of February,) it is conjectured to the “Cherokee Nation,” 
arming the different tribes through which he passes, and our souls 
tremble in view of the destruction and carnage that is sure to follow 
in their wake. 


Mrs. Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


Mitton Fatts, Vt., Dec. 7, 1861. 

Mr. Eprror**#!:— . . . Recent intelligence from our son con- 
firms the fact that the typhoid fever, that awful scourge of our army 
in Missouri, is still making sad havoc in the ranks of the loyal sol- 
diers. He himself has but just escaped death, with a severe attack 
of the disease, while lying in camp with his command near Kansas 
City, Mo., he having remained nearly two weeks in an unconscious 
state; but God has heard our prayers in his behalf, and we hope he 
will yet live to preach Jesus from the walls of Zion. 

It may interest your New England readers to learn something of 
the noble Christian patriots composing the company of which our 
son (himself a Methodist preacher) is captain. Rev. N. Taylor, 
Presiding Elder of Wyandotte District, Kansas Conference, is pri- 
vate in his company; so are also Rev. Mr. Sellers and Witten, of 
the Missouri Conference; also, Messrs. Stewart and Robinson, of 
the Kansas Conference, all privates in this company; and almost to 


141. Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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a man, the whole company are members of the church. They have 
what they call a “camp church,” with regular class and prayer meet- 
ings, and God’s blessing is manifested in their midst at these seasons 
of spiritual refreshing. 

Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, March 18, 1862. 


Bro. Haven '4?:—We took the cars at Milton, Vt., March 4th, 
and turned our faces Kansas-ward, and for the first time in our 
journeyings to and from the “far West,” concluded to take the 
Northern route, through Canada, Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Detroit, 
as we had been informed it was a shorter and cheaper route; but in 
this we were sorely disappointed, and paid dear for this additional 
experience; and we advise all travelers by all means to take the 
“N. Y. Central Railroad” to Chicago and all points beyond. From 
St. Albans, Vt., to Ogdensburg, N. Y., our route lay through a lonely 
country, where the snow was five feet in depth on a level, and we 
passed through snowdrifts 22 feet deep by actual measurement— 
quite a contrast, we thought on our arrival in Kansas, to see the 
green grass shooting up, and the wheeling as fine as in May in 
Vermont. The cars were filthy—the occupants, we judged, a low 
class of Canadians; but we endured our journey with as much good 
humor as possible till we left the cars at Ogdensburg to cross the 
St. Lawrence River, into Prescott, Canada. Here there were fifteen 
specimens of humanity crowded into a small boat, rowed with oars, 
where the river was a mile and a half in width. This perilous pas- 
sage was performed on a bitter cold day, the boat rocking, the 
women and children trembling and weeping from sheer fright, whilst 
the itinerant and his little family looked to Heaven, and thought, 
“Well, this spot is just as near the better land as any other place, 
and ’tis all well, for Christ is here as elsewhere;” and as he sat in 
the bow of the frail craft, his voice rolled over the dark waters, as 
he lustily sung in his own peculiar way, “On Jordan’s stormy banks 
I stand,” &c. 

At Prescott, Ca., we were close prisoners for 24 hours in a filthy, 
unfurnished depot, where there was neither wash-basin nor towel, 
nor any kind of lodging-place save the uncushioned benches, or any 
refreshment, only as our company ventured a mile or more in pur- 
suit of it in breathless haste, lest the cars would come in their ab- 
sence, as they had been coming for nearly a week, and one lady had 


142. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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been waiting in the depot from Tuesday till Friday, (the day of 
our arrival,) but no cars made their appearance till Saturday, P. M., 

about 5 o’clock. It was well for us that we had our own bread and 

cheese, and tin cup, for water, among our luggage, for there was 

actually but one article of convenience for travelers in this large 

depot, and that was a zinc cup, holding about two gills, chained to 

the walls of the room, (we were reminded of Luther’s Bible, chained,) 

from which this thirsty crowd—vexed beyond endurance at such a 
long delay of a number of days in succession—washed the grum- 
blings and curses from their profane lips. The family were sick 
with the small-pox at the only hotel within walking distance, and 
so we spent a day and night as miserably as we ever wish to spend 
one, our sleepless senses being regaled, as we were stretched on the 
hard bench, with carpet-sack for pillow, with oaths and vulgar love- 
songs from a low class of Irish and Scotch, although there was a 
goodly number of respectable ladies and gentlemen, who were emi- 
grating West, and others who were returning from the East, in the 
same fix as ourselves, who durst not leave the depot lest the long- 
expected train would leave them, as it had others previously. 

There were six engines that had run off the track, we were told, 
between Prescott and Montreal, and one had been demolished. For 
several miles there was a solid mass of ice on the track that had to 
be picked off with a hand-pick the entire distance. We had fixed 
for a start the dozenth time, when lo! the telegraphic dispatch from 
Montreal, “the trains have started”—then other telegrams, until the 
wires said, “only 20 miles out,” all hands be ready; and such a rush 
to hear the distant whistle! In one matter all were agreed, never 
to be caught on that route again as long as there was another 
thoroughfare to the Mississippi River. But the train heaves in 
sight, headed by two locomotives, puffing and blowing as though 
they had just emerged from some straight place, as did Johnny Bull 
after the Mason and Slidell affair. The cars had been picking up 
travelers, who had been delayed all along the route from Montreal 
to Prescott, until there was quite a miniature world of living freight. 
Crossing the St. Clair River into Detroit, we were forced to pass 
through another vexatious farce, in having our luggage inspected at 
the Custom House; but happily for us, we had not one dimes’ worth 
purchased in the Queen’s dominions; but one poor fellow of our 
party was not so fortunate, he having purchased a gun for eight 
dollars, was taxed three dollars; and another had a pair of stockings 
and a few skeins of yarn in his carpet-sack, for which he was taxed 
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one dollar, which was more than we would have given him for the 
whole amount. 

How changed the phase of things as soon as the boat struck the 
Michigan side of the river! Here we found tidy cars, sumptuously 
furnished, and luxuries to which we had been strangers after we 
left the domains of the United States. We never desire to trespass 
again on the dominions of Queen Victoria—forty-eight hours will 
suffice us for a lifetime. 

We ran into Chicago in season for Mr. L. to attend church, who 
listened to an interesting sermon from Rev. Mr. Tiffany. The earth 
was mostly free from snow around Chicago, but not as dry and 
settled as in Missouri and Kansas. Monday morning we were 
whirling along at a rapid rate through Illinois to Quincy, where 
we crossed the Mississippi River. At Quincy our trunks were opened 
and searched, our carpet-sacks examined, and not even one you 
carried in your hand but must be examined and sealed with Uncle 
Sam’s insignia ere you pass into the land of Secesh, lest some docu- 
ments may be concealed, or something found to brand you as spies. 
Every part of our luggage was sealed with sealing-wax, stamped 
with “U.S.,” and a bit of red tape, about six inches in length, sealed 
across the mouth of the carpetsack. This is to prevent spies from 
passing in rebeldom and conveying important intelligence to Secesh. 
From Quincy, Ill., to St. Joseph, Mo., all along the route of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, troops are stationed at certain 
distances to watch the road and prevent the destruction of bridges 
and tearing up of the track. The entire route across the State of 
Missouri bears the marks of the ravages of war; here a house burned, 
fences demolished, windows nailed up; there a bridge burned, caus- 
ing a great destruction of human life, and one bridge we crossed 
had been burned and re-built several times in succession; and every 
bridge must be examined ere the cars passed over it. We run only 
14 miles an hour, and carefully scanned the whole distance across 
the State, lest some trap might be laid for our destruction. 

Business is all stagnated throughout the State—fine farms de- 
serted, and the sad effects of war seen on every hand. The secesh 
owner of a fine farm, not far from the Mississippi, said “he would 
give any man a warrantee deed who would furnish him with a team 
to get out of the State with;” but, like Noah’s dove, he will find no 
place of refuge. Secesh is dead in Missouri, though deadly hatred 
to the United States is concealed in many bosoms, and this hatred 
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breaks out in murder and horse-stealing and robbing Union men at 
every opportunity. 

A little out from St. Joseph we crossed the high bridge where so 
many were barbarously murdered by the burning of the bridge; and 
an incident connected with this bloody affair came to our knowledge 
for the first time. The cars were loaded with the wounded, and pro- 
ceeding to St. Joseph for help, when they found another bridge on 
fire, as the traitors were bent on the destruction of all the wounded, 
but by prompt efforts they were saved.'** The U.S. Marshall was 
returning with his bride from the East, who was among the danger- 
ously wounded, and now bears on her person the fearful scars of the 
terrible tragedy. She is a member of our church in this town, 
(Leavenworth.) We were delayed so long on the road that we did 
not reach Leavenworth until after the Kansas Conference com- 
menced its session at Wyandotte, 25 miles from Leavenworth. Mr. 
L. took stage the day following and immediately proceeded to the 
seat of the Conference, leaving his family in Leavenworth till his 
return. We are very agreeably and hospitably entertained with 
the family of Rev. G. W. Paddock, who the past year has been the 
pastor of the M. E. Church in this place, and who was formerly a 
member of the East Genesee Conference. This dear brother and 
his estimable lady stood at their posts unflinchingly during the days 
of famine that so sorely tried men’s souls, and whilst many of their 
brethren either returned to their former fields of labor, or accepted 
of an agency to solicit funds for the suffering, Bro. Paddock stood 
firm as a wall of brass, resolved to stand by Kansas to the last, and 
God has honored him. There is a membership of 130 in the M. E. 
Church in this city, paying their pastor a salary of $700, and they 
intend to complete their fine church in early spring. 

Everything looks warlike here. The streets are constantly 
thronged with soldiers, and regiments are going and coming. Whilst 
we write, a company are on the march by the dwelling, with their 
stuffed haversacks strapped to their shoulders, bound in a southerly 
direction; anon a company of cavalry gallop into town. Yesterday, 
by special invitation, in company with Sister Paddock and two 
other Christian friends, we visited the hospitals for the sick soldiers, 
and those who were somewhat convalescent. Here were several who 
were in the terrible battle at Springfield, Mo.,** when the brave 
[Gen. Nathaniel] Lyon fell—some sick with typhoid fever, pneu- 

143. The ee ee ite Massacre, September 3, 1861.—See The Conservative, 


Leavenworth, 
144. Battle of Wilson’s Creek, ten miles south of Springfield, August 10, 1861. 
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monia, measles, &c., and we found three who will soon breathe their 
last, far from home and kindred dear. There was the empty pallet 
from which one had just been lifted to his rude grave; there another 
soldier speechless, and grappling with the grim monster; there an- 
other emaciated to a skeleton, sobbing as though his heart would 
break, and trying to tell us of his poor mother away up in Wiscon- 
sin. Our own emotions at times quite overcame us as we grasped 
the skeleton fingers of one after another of these poor creatures, 
who had come hundreds of miles to fight for their country, and now 
must find a grave unmarked, and be buried by a stranger’s hand. 
We tried to tell them as well as we could of that world where the 
inhabitants are never sick, and many a rough hand was drawn 
across the eyes as they told us in broken accents, “We do find Jesus 
precious,” 

We never spent an afternoon more profitably in our lives than in 
visiting the wards in that Mammoth Hospital. Everything about 
the premises bore the marks of neatness. The rooms were well ven- 
tilated, and kept in excellent order—the beds tidy; each cot had a 
pillow, sheets and coverlet, the most of the cots being single. The 
physicians are gentlemanly in their deportment, and the most of the 
nurses are pious men, and members of our church. Provisions are 
very plentiful in Kansas. Flour is six dollars per barrel, potatoes 
30 cents per bushel, bacon 7 cents per pound, butter 20 cents, apples, 
very fine, one dollar per bushel. 

O the changes that have taken place since we left Kansas, 18 
months since—instead of a daughter come to welcome our return, 
the graves of two beloved daughters in solemn stillness tell us, “our 
loved ones are not here,” and we in untold agony turn away to weep. 
God help us to feel “Thy will be done.” 

Juuia L. Lovesoy. 

P. S. Our P. O. address will be, Rev. C. H. Lovejoy, Baldwin 
City, Douglas Co., Kansas. 


Baupwin Ciry, Kan., June 20, 1862. 
Mr. Epitor**®:; . . . A terrible state of affairs, politically, is 
now being enacted in the bloody drama that has brought death and 
desolation to so many families in Missouri. Whilst we write, a 
refugee from that ill-fated State, is at our son’s table at dinner, who 
with his family escaped as by the “skin of his teeth,” leaving a fine 
farm, farming tools, &c., behind him; not knowing how soon all 


145. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H. 
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would be destroyed by those infuriated demons, who watched to 
shoot him for no crime only loving the government under which he 
had always lived. It would make your ears and the ears of every 
true Vermonter burn with indignant horror, to listen to those tales 
of woe and suffering that those patriots pass through,—you can 
find them by scores, if not by hundreds in every part of Kansas, 
eking out a bare subsistence for their families who have escaped 
from the bloody fangs of Secession. Hear from this pious man’s 
lips—well attested facts:—A neighboring physician, a quiet, un- 
obtrusive man, and withal a slave-holder, said he would have his 
right arm torn off before he would fight for the Southern Con- 
federacy against his country.—Those fiends shot him and left him 
weltering in his blood, then fired his house and burnt his body up 
with it, and whether he was quite dead ere the fire reached him is 
more than his neighbors can tell. Another neighbor, a woman, they 
shot in the presence of her husband, who died the next day. Others 
started to flee, and were shot on the road, and left unburied. Union 
men are shot down like dogs, and their property destroyed in almost 
every part of Missouri. Four or five men whose families live at 
Black Jack, about 5 miles from here, were shot a few days since, 
near Independence, Mo. ; 

Please say to our friends that Mr. Lovejoy is stationed the present 
Conference year, at Wyandotte City, a beautiful city about two 
miles from Kansas City, Mo., where so many bloody tragedies have 
been enacted during the present war. Our family remain at Baldwin 
City for a time. 

This is quite a dry season in Kansas, but farmers have got an 
immense amount of crops, of different kinds. Provisions low—flour, 
$5 per bbl; corn, 20 cts. per bushel; butter, 8 cts. per lb; eggs, 6 cts 
per doz; potatoes 5 cts per bush; extra 20 cts; ham, 6 cts; pork, 
3 or 4 cts. 

Jui L. Lovesoy. 


Baupwin Crtry, Doveias Co., Kansas, 
July 22, 1862. 

Messrs. Eprtors #6: . . . Rumor says [Gen. Sterling] Price’s 
army has again re-crossed the Mississippi River, and we fear another 
raid upon Kansas. Guerilla parties are making dreadful slaughter 
upon Union men in Missouri and stealing and destroying their prop- 
erty.—Anarchy reigns in Missouri. A man who came home with 
Mr. Lovejoy the last time he visited his family, was shot at in 
146, The paper which published this article has not been identified. 
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Kansas City, Mo., the same day they journeyed together, and I 
have great fears for the safety of Mr. L. as he is stationed the 
present Conference year, at Wyandotte City which is only two miles 
from Kansas City. Our family will remain for the year at Baldwin 
City, Douglas Co., which is our P. O. address. The weather is very 
dry and unless we soon have rain, crops will come in very light. 
There is an immense breadth of land planted and sown. Wheat is 
harvested and a fair crop. Garden vegetables light—quite a failure 
on account of the drought, in some places. We have had green corn 
for weeks past. The prices current are as follows: Flour $5 per 
bbl; corn 15 cents per bushel; butter 8 cents per pound; eggs 6 cents 
per doz; ham 5 and 6 cents per pound; pork, 3 and 4 cents; beef, 
3 and 4 cents per pound; working oxen, 50 and 60 dollars; good 
cows, 10 and 12 dollars. We write this for the farmers of N. H. 
Heaven bless the dear old Granite State, and may her soldier-sons 
take the lead in striking the death-blow to the great cause of this 
rebellion. 
Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


Baupwin Crry, Dovucias Co., Kansas, 
Monday Morning, Sept. 8, 1862. 

Bro. Haven *47:—I write hastily this morning, whilst consterna- 
tion and excitement are imprinted on every brow. That which we 
so greatly feared, has come upon us. Yesterday morning before 
light, [William C.] Quantrell’s band of desperadoes numbering, re- 
port says, about 700, stole into Olathe, Spring Hill, and Squiresville 
[Johnson county], whilst the peaceable inhabitants were asleep, and 
sacked each of the above mentioned places, carrying off all the 
plunder they desired. At Olathe, a company of our boys had col- 
lected, to start for Fort Lincoln (near Fort Scott), to go into camp 
there; they took them all prisoners, and took two hundred stand of 
arms, all the commissary stores collected for the regiment; and a 
number of our soldier-boys broke and run, when they shot some 
half a dozen of them dead, and three or four citizens also. A young 
man who was stopping there for the night, from Spring Hill, was 
mounting his horse to flee to his home, when they seized his horse 
and shot him dead. Capt. Charles J. Lovejoy, (our Charlie), is 
quartermaster of this regiment, and was to have started with the 
Olathe soldiers this morning for Fort Lincoln; he has just gone, 
whilst his unfortunate comrades are weltering in their blood. “How 


147. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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long, O Lord, how long” must this state of things continue? This 
Quantrell, who is a second Nero, or fiend rather, in point of cruelty, 
was Charles Hart, formerly of Lawrence, Kansas, with whom Mr. 
Lovejoy was acquainted during our troubles in 1856 and ’57. At 
the recent capture of Independence, Mo., four of our neighbors 
fought to the last, and refused to surrender until overpowered by 
numbers, and all were wounded—two severely. Capt. Thomas, of 
Independence, Quantrell shot dead and then kicked his body re- 
peatedly. Capt. Thomas was a Methodist preacher, and had been 
a member of the Mo. Conference. About that time, Quantrell and 
his band murdered a man, in presence of his own son, and said, “Go 
back to Kansas city, and tell the people you saw Quantrell kill your 
father.” We could not sum up the horrid murders committed by 
this notorious guerrilla leader and his band, who have eluded the 
vigilance of thousands who have been on their track, from every 
point of the compass, for months past. A woman, who bears the 
sobriquet of Nancy Slaughter, seated on one of the fleetest horses, 
accompanies this wretch on his bloody perigrinations. She is a 
“grass widow,” and strange as it may seem, is the daughter of a 
respectable man now living in Kansas. A few weeks since, says the 
Lawrence Republican, he murdered Judge Paine, of Burlingame, 
and a man living with him. Quantrell sent one of his party on 
ahead, who pretended to be a weary traveler, and called for some 
whisky; the Judge went to his store to get some, when the party 
rushed upon him and shot him, and tumbled his body into the cellar 
—shot the other man and threw him also into the cellar, and then 
set fire to the building; the hired man crawled out of the cellar- 
window, but afterwards died; the remains of the Judge were par- 
tially consumed with the building. You are aware that Olathe is 
the county seat of Johnson Co., and is a place of considerable im- 
portance. It was our field of labor two years since, and Mr. L. has 
passed through the place going to and returning from Wyandotte, 
his present charge, during the summer. 

Amid the clangor of war, we have glorious news of the triumphant 
march of the Prince of Peace. A camp meeting commenced at Cen- 
tropolis [Franklin county], some three weeks since, and after for- 
mally closing the meeting at the expiration of the first week, such 
was the wonderful display of the power of God that it commenced 
again, and last night Mr. L. preached on the ground, and there 
were many new cases of individuals in the altar for prayers, and 
the work was progressing with unabated interest. We were there 
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two weeks since, and the altar was well filled with seekers, and 
those who were endeavoring to point them to the Lamb of God. 
From fifty to seventy found peace in believing. Many leave for 
their homes, so that it is difficult to number Israel. A number of 
young men came there to get religion who had enlisted in the army, 
and we heard their testimonies that Christ had sealed a pardon on 
their hearts. This is what our young men want, to shield them from 
the corruptions of camp life and prepare them to fall in defense of 
their country. 

A camp meeting commences next week, on the University grounds, 
at Baldwin City, and we will endeavor to tell our New England 
friends the result of the meeting. Our school in this place has 
flourished beyond the most sanguine expectations of its friends, hav- 
ing the last quarter sixty students. 

Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


Batpwin Crry, Douctias Co., Kansas, 
Oct. 8th, 1862. 

Bro, WessTer !**:—I know your good kind heart will pardon our 
tardiness, in performing pledges made to the Messenger. Two un- 
finished letters now lie in our own writing desk, with quite a chasm 
in the date, commenced by Mr. L. in different parts of the State, 
for the readers of the Messenger in the Green Mountain State, but 
having no time at command they must be “laid over” for the present, 
and my own letters are all written at double quick. We are having 
a heap of excitement at this writing in Southern Kansas. You have 
learned ere this, of the invasion of our beautiful State by “Quan- 
trell,” the famous Guerilla chief, and his gang of banditti, in which 
Olathe, the County seat of Johnson County, was sacked, and also 
the adjoining town, Spring Hill, and a little village called Squires- 
ville, and some of the most cold blooded murders on citizens and 
soldiers rendezvousing at Olathe, were perpetrated by this fiend of 
which we have any record, even in Kansas. Mr. [Frank] Cook, a 
worthy citizen, was dragged from his bed, where he was sleeping 
with his wife, and murdered, and so was also a Mr. [J.] Judy, he 
too was an inoffensive citizen. They broke into the home of Rev. 
S. Brooks (formerly a member of the Iowa Conference now of the 
Kansas Conference, and the present year stationed at Olathe) fright- 
ening his wife almost out of her wits, Bro. B. being on the circuit, 
and lo! on the day following they were pulling, with goods and 


148. Christian Messenger. 
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chattels, and so was also the family of his steward, “bag and bag- 
gage” for Baldwin City to find home for the remainder of the year, 
if “Quantrell” does not pay us a visit, as we are expecting a “sur- 
prise,” and I trust our citizens will be prepared to receive so dis- 
tinguished a guest. 

Report came to town last night that a terrible battle had been 
fought in the vicinity of Fort Scott, in Linn County Kansas, and 
the first Messenger said “7,000 of our troops have been taken pris- 
oners;” the last report was to the effect that the Federal arms were 
victorious,—God grant that the latter may be confirmed. O, the 
terrible suspense, that shrouds some aching hearts in our midst, who 
have husbands and fathers in that Division of the Army. We met 
a little boy, the son of a Methodist preacher, as we were returning 
from town, (whither we had been to administer the holy sacrament 
to a dying woman) and said he, “Pa is now, we are afraid a pris- 
oner.” The sons of two of our neighbors were in the late battle at 
“Harper’s Ferry” and Antitiem. One, the son of Rev. N. Taylor, 
ex-Presiding Elder, the other of our good Methodist, Dr. Dollars, 
and oh, these pale-faced mothers with their quivering lips, tell a 
tale of heart-agony, such as thousands of mothers can now tell in 
our suffering Country. Missives came, one, two, three, after the 
terrible battle began, then all was silent as the grave. Not a word 
to tell their fate. O, Bro. Webster, can you fail to see that this war 
is the exact fulfillment of prophecy, as plain as can be spelled out 
to human intellect, and the different phases it has assumed and is 
assuming, seems clear to my own mind that it is the great battle 
of “Armagedden,” in the Apocalypse, and we are very near the final 
consumation of time. Why Sir, there are to day probably, ten thou- 
sand God-fearing, praying men in our army, battling for the right, 
and if this does not look like the camp of the saints, that regiment 
of Methodist preachers that made me shout out-right, when I read 
of their patriotic zeal, is a photograph of one. I disclaim all sym- 
pathy with “Millerism,” }*° and its errors long since exploded, but 
I do believe from the “signs of the times” that the sound of the 
“Bridegroom cometh” is issued, and the “Great day of God Al- 
mighty,” is just at hand. 

Our late camp meeting in this place, was a glorious success. 


149. Millerites or Adventists “were followers of William Miller who, during 1831-'44, 
preached that, according to Daniel’s and Ezra’s prophecies, at Christ's second coming in 1844 
fire would destroy the earth. The advent failing to materialize and opposition from existing 
sects becoming intolerant, a new church, Adventist, developed in 1845. The adherents believed 
in Christ’s personal, visible return. . . ."—Dictionary of American History (New York, 
1940), v. 1, p. 15. 
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Twelve have already united with the Church as fruits of the meet- 
ing, and it is a difficult matter, here in the “far West,” to tell the 
number of conversions at such meetings there are so many comers 
and goers. General [J. M.] Chivington, late Presiding Elder of the 
Rocky Mountain District, who with his command has accomplished 
such wonders of late in New Mexico, was present and preached from 
the stand in his regimentals. His persuasive eloquence, and clear, 
ringing stentorian voice swayed the multitude like a Western tor- 
nado, as it bends its massive oaks. The work of God is still going 
on, and we have meetings almost every night. 

News came to Paola where the eleventh [Twelfth] Kansas regi- 
ment now rendezvous, that “Quantrell,” was at Gardner, twelve 
miles from here, Sunday morning, and the soldiers who were horse- 
less, pressed those belonging to the citizens, about one hundred of 
them, and started in pursuit. People who came to Church had their 
horses taken from their waggons, and they left in the streets. Charles, 
who is now Adjutant of this regiment, (late Quartermaster,) was 
awakened one night last week and called from his room by two men, 
who apologized when they found their mistake,—“he was not the 
man they wanted.” They went to another room, called out two men 
who started off with them in the night. The next morning our 
class-leader’s son, who is a soldier there, went into a piece of woods 
near by and saw a human hand protruding from a hastily dug grave, 
and there was one of the men dead, shot through the head, that 
they had called from their bed. Such is life in the army. 

Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


BautpwIn Crtry, Doucias Co., Kansas, 
Jan. 16, 1863. 


Mr. Eprtor *°:—You will rejoice to learn that we are enjoying 
the most powerful revival of religion on this charge that we have 
ever witnessed in Kansas. Between forty and fifty were at the 
mourner’s bench last Tuesday evening, and about twenty rejoiced 
in a sin-pardoning God. Twenty-two joined the class Wednesday 
evening who had found the Saviour within the two previous days, 
and the glorious work is progressing. The University Building, three 
stories high, where we are compelled to worship for want of a 
church, is becoming “too strait for us,” as there is hardly standing 
room for the eager crowd who are to hear the word of the Lord. 


150. The paper which published this article has not been identified. 
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This is God’s own work in answer to the prayers of his people, and 
he shall have all the glory. 

There are now between eighty and one hundred students, ladies 
and gentlemen, in attendance at “Baker University,” and a number 
have been converted during this revival, and we are expecting that 
at the close of the present term, as they will scatter in different di- 
rections to their homes, and bear with them the “impress of Jesus” 
received here, that others will be led to Christ through their faith- 
ful “personal effort.” This is a very interesting and important field 
of labor, having the families of a dozen Methodist preachers to 
worship with us on the Sabbath, and usually from six to eight min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, members of our congre- 
gation, who are located here that their families may enjoy the bene- 
fit of school. Mr. Lovejoy was called from his field of labor to 
become their pastor immediately after the death of the lamented 
Prof. [T. H.] Mudge, and we are hoping that hundreds of names 
will be enrolled in the sheaf, to be borne from this charge, who will 
all be found at the last day written in the Book of Life. The Con- 
ference which meets at Lawrence next March, will not be under the 
necessity of convening in a big tent as in 1857, but in a house owned 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church, though not entirely free from 
debt. 

The Kansas troops have won laurels recently in Tennessee and 
Arkansas. Report says: “Quantrell has recently returned from the 
latter place with several hundred men, designing to make another 
raid into Kansas.” The rumor needs confirmation. We learn this 
week that the Kansas 12th, with which our son is connected, has 
been ordered to Arkansas to re-enforce General [James G.] Blunt, 
and from thence to Vicksburg, Mississippi. Who can number up 
the bleeding, anxious hearts in our midst who have husbands and 
sons in the army? Whilst we worshiped night before last, the 
sad tidings went from lip to lip, “Coffran is killed!” fell pierced by 
a shell and died instantly at the late battle of Fredericksburg. He 
was son-in-law of Ex-Presiding Elder Taylor, a neighbor of ours, 
and his grief-stricken wife and four helpless little ones are with us 
in untold agony. At the same hour we received a missive, stating 
that Mr. Lovejoy’s youngest brother, a steward and class leader 
from Old Landaff Circuit, N. H. Conference, was in the same ter- 
rible fight, and escaped unscathed, with two bullet holes through 
his pants, and another struck his rifle, but God spared him and per- 
mitted another relative youth to fall in the same rank by a murder- 
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ous shell. May God sustain the bereaved family. We bespeak the 
prayers of our dear brethren and sisters, with whom we have for- 
merly labored, and wept and rejoiced, that God will take care of 
our dear sons that we have laid on the altar of our distracted nation, 
and bring them back to our arms again unpolluted by the corrup- 
tions of camp life, and that our dear boy may again stand on the 
walls of Zion to blow the gospel trump[et]. We have known of but 
few cases of sickness in Kansas the present year, save a nuinber of 
cases of diphtheria in this locality, and at one time forty cases of 
small pox in the Kansas 12th, not one of which proved fatal. 
Jutta A. Lovesoy. 


Bautpwin City, Dovucuas Co., Ks., 
January 23, 1863. 

Messrs. Epitors ™!: I have no apology to offer in calling your 
attention, and through the medium of the Daily Record, that 
also of the State Legislature, now in session, to the object of this 
communication, which is to bring before the people of Kansas, more 
fully and definitely, through their honorable representatives, the 
Deaf Mute Institute, located at Baldwin City, and which has, since 
December, 1861, been in successful operation, tirelessly pursuing its 
noiseless, unostentatious course, grappling with poverty, and strug- 
gling against fearful odds, to be self-sustaining, and actually keep- 
ing gaunt poverty at bay, by almost superhuman effort and energy 
of character, exhibited by the indomitable principal, Prof. P. A. 
Emery, A.M. And, sirs, permit me to say, this article is entirely 
unsolicited, on the part of the worthy Principal, or any others con- 
nected with the institute, but wholly gratuitous, and prompted by 
philanthropic sympathy alone for the unfortunate beings, who, by 
some mysterious Providence, are compelled to drag out a voiceless 
existence, and never hear the “sweet music of speech,” or feel the 
mystic power of soothing words, and so completely was sympathy 
intensified (at a recent visit and exhibition impromptu by the 
mutes), that I should have been, with my pen, at the opening ses- 
sion, knocking at the doors of the Senatorial or Representatives’ 
hall, followed by a train of some half dozen mutes, who, with plead- 
ings unutterable, seek their sympathy, aid and co-operation, but 
sudden illness alone prevented. Go sirs, with me, and witness, if 
you can, without emotion, eight immortal beings, endowed by their 
Creator, with intellectual faculties and mental capacities of a grade 


151. Topeka Tribune. 
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equal with your own, whose lips are forever sealed to soul-com- 
munion, or the interchange of thought, only by silent sign, words 
or hieroglyphics, and suppose these were your sons and daughters, 
allied by the strongest ties of consanguinity, who, for no act of their 
own, must grope along life’s dreary way, unheeded by no glimmering 
ray from science, but doomed in mantal darkness to live and die? 
Fancy one of these, the bosom partner, of life’s joys and sorrows, 
as is literally the case with the accomplished lady of Professor 
Emery, and the mother of two interesting children. Mrs. E., we 
learn, has almost from childhood been a mute, though well educated 
and intelligent, conducting herself with lady-like propriety, and 
entertaining her visitors, in “conversational style,” with slate and 
pencil, with remarkable tact. She writes rapidly, and her chirog- 
raphy is elegant, and orthography might possibly compare favor- 
ably with some of our wisest and best statesmen high in office. 

We have not been initiated into the mysteries of “mute language,” 
but from what we witnessed of their unpremeditated performances, 
we should judge the mutes had made as great proficiency in book- 
learning, as their parents or guardians had a right to expect; and 
to prove that these performances were not parrot-like, the inde- 
fatigable Professor gave us leave to introduce what subject, or rather 
objects, we pleased, within their capacity, and the various objects, 
were with suprising facility written upon the “black-boards.” These 
mutes .(as we have also observed in those blind from birth or through 
a series of years), seemed gifted with a kind of instinctive knowl- 
edge, far superior to those who are gifted with the power of speech, 
and recognize a look, or a sign as readily as the loquacious do the 
well-known voice of a friend. Now, gentlemen, we ask your in- 
fluence, your patronage, your money, to aid this worthy Institute, 
which is poor, very poor, and no resources, unless your clemency 
and sympathy provide them, as the parents of the children, now in 
attendance, are scarcely able to defray the actual expenses of board, 
for which the benevolent Principal informed us, he charged only 
about half the sum required for the students of his next door neigh- 
bor “Baker University.” We earnestly hope the present Legisla- 
ture will appropriate no meager sum to this God-like enterprise, 
“but devise liberal things.” 

Respectfully, 
Jutia Louisa Lovesoy. 
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CortntH, Miss., April 22, 1863. 


Bro. Scorr 15?:—For the information of my old friends in Ver- 
mont, as well as others, I pen a few lines for the columns of the 
Messenger, should it in your judgment be fitting. It will be seen 
by the date of this letter, that I am in the enemy’s land, on the 
very spot where the contending forces met in the deadly conflict on 
the 3d and 4th of October last, in which hundreds of lives were lost, 
and where the enemy met with a fearful loss, and to them a most 
overwhelming defeat, after two days of hard fighting. I have walked 
over this field of blood, looked with tearful eye upon the graves of 
those sons of Freedom, who freely gave their lives to save their 
country from the tyrannical reign of Southern despots. Never was 
I so deeply impressed with a sense of the great wickedness of this 
causeless rebellion, as now, yet I can view it in no other light than 
as the legitimate fruit of the Godless system of human bondage, 
which has diffused its poisonous miasma through the entire body 
politic;—and these are its death throes. Yes, Slavery has awfully 
corrupted state and church, and God in his righteous displeasure is 
working out by this terrible scourge, the freedom of the poor bond- 
men, and this nation is yet, (as we believe,) to come out of this 
dreadful ordeal a purified and free people. 

The colored race are destined to be elevated, and to become a 
people among the nations of the earth. This war has laid waste 
this whole country. Sad to think of, while thousands of precious 
lives are being sacrificed, and the land is filled with lamentations 
and mourning. 

At Memphis, on my way to this place, I visited the hospital, 
where hundreds of our brave men are suffering from various dis- 
eases. I was glad to find that no pains was spared to make their 
condition as comfortable as it was possible. I heard no murmurings 
or complaints, but all seemed astonishingly cheerful. But the sad- 
dest sight, and that which so affected me that I could not refrain 
from weeping was what I witnessed at the levee in Memphis, where 
they were loading upon a hospital-boat some five hundred sick and 
wounded, to send them up the river to St. Louis and other points. 
Here were men on which the stoutest heart could not look without 
weeping. Men, who at the call of their country left all,—wives and 
children, mothers, fathers, sisters, and homes of plenty—strong and 


152. This letter, printed in the Christian Messenger, was written by Julia Lovejoy’s hus- 
band, the Rev. ee he Lovejoy, three days after he was mustered into service as chaplain 
of the Seventh regiment, Kansas Volunteer cavalry.—Report of the Adjutant General of the 
State of ‘Kansas, 1861 1861-’ "65 (Topeka, 1896), v. 1, p. 214. 
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3. healthy, to defend their country from the usurpation of Southern 
Ver- despots. Exposure in camp life or on the battle field, in a few short 
the months has fastened upon them disease of which they may never 
seen hope to be freed, and many, alas, will never reach their homes. Alas, 
the how many desolated homes are the fruits of this cruel war. In con- 
- on versing with these noble sons of freedom, I was deeply impressed 
ost, with the patriotic zeal and patience they manifested in their suffer- 
Lost ings. No words of complaint escaped their lips. In the large crowd 
ked of sufferers waiting to get aboard or to be carried, I saw a lady 
of standing by an emaciated form, on whose countenance was the pic- 
eir ture of deep sorrow. I approached to say a word of comfort. I 
vas found her to be the wife of the suffering individual who sat at her 


feet on his haversack, wasted to a skeleton, and who to all appear- 
ance could not live long. That wife had come all the way from 


his 





an 
ge, Northern Iowa to attend upon that sick husband and accompany 
dy him home, if it was possible to get him there. 
lly Another, was brought in to the public house where I stopped, 
is being taken by his friends to his home in Iowa; but alas! he meets 
d- that weeping wife and children, who are anxiously waiting his ar- 
Lis rival no more, for in a few hours he closes his eyes in death. But 
I must stop, for there is no end, it would seem, to these tales of woe. 
a There is another subject of interest to the northern people, on 
te which I would say a few words. On yesterday I met with the chap- 
is lains who are now at this post, to counsel, as to the best way of 
1s accomplishing good, and prosecuting our responsible work as chap- 
lains in our Country’s service. From the chaplain who has in charge 
l, the “contrabands,” at this post, we learned the following facts. 
“dl There are now in this department, twenty-five thousands of these 
r colored people, and at this place twenty-five hundred. Fifteen hun- 
5 dred of whom are hired out to the Government for various purposes, 
; and are receiving wages. One thousand are in camp at this place, 
1 under the care of white men. A school has been opened among them 
, which is well attended, and promises much. Scholars learn rapidly. 


A large garden of one hundred acres, is put in cultivation, to 
raise vegetables for the army, &c. 

A farm is opened on which these colored hands are employed and 
one thousand acres of cotton is being planted. 

Steps are now being taken by which every man able to bear arms 
is to be mustered into the U. S. service, under white officers. One 
company is now organized. Those not able to go into the service 
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are to be employed on the farm. These people are receiving larger 
donations from the benevolent, mostly from the Quaker, or Friends 
which is distributed among them. The donations are mostly in 
clothing. Most of these colored people owing to the manner of their 
treatment as slaves know nothing of taking care [of] themselves, 
any more than children; and we learned that one object of those 
who had them in charge, was, to teach them lessons of self-reliance, 
which we conceive to be the true policy. It is evident from all that 
we can learn there is a hopeful, yea, glorious future for this long 
oppressed and degraded people. 

Quite a force moved southwest from this place last week, and 
some thirty miles out, their advance guard met the enemy; a skirm- 
ish ensued, and the union forces feil back a few miles, as the enemy 
greatly outnumbered them. A strong reinforcement has been sent 
out. No doubt a battle has been fought, or will be soon. There is 
much anxiety here to hear the result. May God speed the right. 

C. H. Lovesoy, 
Chaplain 7th Kansas Vol. 


[Batpwin, August, 18637] 

Mr. Eprror ***:—For eight years past when we first trod the soil 
of Kansas, no intervening year can compare with the present, with 
regard to fruitfulness, save the year 1861 that we spent in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The earth is like a sponge well filled with 
water. Rain, rain, almost constantly in this locality, so that the 
pools are full, and streams almost constantly pouring down the 
sides of the bluffs. The weather has been so cool the most of the 
time thus far, that one has needed winter garments, save a few days. 
We are looking for agues and fevers to prevail, there has been so 
much rain, and there will be such a large amount of vegetation to 
decay on the ground. 

The wheat crop is already secured uninjured, a very large yield, 
and every other crop promises an abundance for man and beast. 
All is quiet, politically, save an occasional raid by guerrillas along 
the southern border. I hope my brethren in New England, both 
the ministry and the laity, will heed the call from Missouri in a 
late number of the Herald. We know of no other spot on the Amer- 
ican Continent, that holds out such inducements to the emigrant 
either to do good or benefit himself temporarily. It will soon be as 
safe to settle here as it is to live in New England. 

Juiia A. Lovesoy. 


158. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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Forest Lopce, Near Batpwin City, Doveias Co., 
Kansas, Aug. 22, 1863. 

Mr. Epitor ***:—Little thought we when we sent off those letters 
to Zion’s Herald, three days since, with this note appended, “all 
quiet here,” that even then a gang of murderous banditti were but 
a few miles distant, and that in a few hours such horrid scenes 
would be enacted in our midst as would make the cheek of darkness 
turn pale. Such a day as yesterday and the previous night, Kansas, 
with all her former scenes of blood, never witnessed. I and my 
little boy live alone during Mr. L.’s absence in the Army of the Mis- 
sissippi, on a claim between Baldwin City and Lawrence, two miles 
from the former place, and ten from the latter. A Methodist 
preacher on his way to Lawrence had stopped with us for the night, 
and our son, Capt. C. J. Lovejoy, Adjutant of the 12th, was at home 
on a visit. 

At an early hour Friday morning, looking in the direction of Law- 
rence, said he, “Mother, Lawrence is all on fire,” and in a trice he 
was in the saddle and galloping down street. I rushed out and saw 
the smoke of the burning city, and met the preacher who had spent 
the night with us, and had started for Lawrence, panting for breath, 
and urging on his horses to hide them in our woods; having left his 
wagon by the wayside, he cried out, “Sister Lovejoy, Quantrell has 
burnt Lawrence, and is within two miles of us with 3.000 men” !°\— 
some have since thought not so many—and I could then see every 
house this side of Lawrence, with a volume of dense smoke arising 
from them as they advanced, firing every house in their march of 
death. My neighbors began to clear their houses of all their val- 
uables, and secrete them in the woods and cornfields. I caught a 
little tin trunk with our valuable papers and husband’s watch in it, 
that he had left as a kind of memento if he never returned from the 
war, and concealed it in tall weeds, and dragged out a trunk of 
clothing, and looked to Heaven for help in this time of need. Nearer 
and nearer they came; again I hied to my watchtower. Thank God 
they have taken another road—the Santa Fe Road, running parallel 
with this from Lawrence to Baldwin City. At this instant rode up a 
squad of United States troops—three hundred in the whole, who had 
been in saddle during the night, and nearly famished. I emptied 
the contents of my bread box, which sufficed for a few; they ate as 
they rode along. The robbers were at that moment fireing Brook- 


154. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 


155. William E. Connelley states that Quantrill’s band numbered 448 men.—William E. 
Connelley, Kansas and Kansans (Chicago, 1918), p. 742. 
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line,>* two miles off, and there our men, hundreds of whom were 
galloping over the prairies in every direction, headed them off from 
Baldwin City and Prairie City, both of which they had designed to 
burn, and murder the inhabitants. These soldiers had learned their 
intentions, and had followed them from Kansas City, Mo., thirty 
miles, and traced them by the smoke of the burning buildings after 
they left Lawrence, and headed them just the moment they were to 
burn our city; and had it not been for the promptness of these 
troops, who had ridden until a number of their horses fell dead in 
the road, our beautiful University Building would today be a heap 
of ruins. At Prairie City our company of troops and citizens had 
augmented to 800 or 1,000 men.*** Our men chased them, loading 
and firing, to Paola, twenty-five miles, killing seven of them on the 
road, and not one of our boys killed. Then Quantrell’s band broke 
and run into the woods and cornfields, and up to midnight last night 
they had killed twenty of them, and were still chasing them in Mis- 
souri. 

Our son and a near neighbor are amongst the missing ones, though 
they may be in the large army that are now in pursuit. But hark! 
the report of a pistol; I drop the pen; a company of horsemen just 


returning. “Where’s my boy?” “All safe, we hope, but has gone ‘ 


in command of the troops that are still chasing Quantrell in Mis- 
souri. Heaven protect him and bring him safe to his mother.” 

Up to last night, one hundred and twenty had been found and 
buried in Lawrence, and it was thought that from 150 to 200 had 
been killed,** and many burnt up in the great Free State Hotel, 
and their remains are buried beneath the rubbish. There were a 
great many guests and boarders in the house, and as they rushed 
out they shot them down, and threw their bodies back into the fire. 
One neighbor saw a pile of charred bodies yesterday, some with 
their whiskers and hair burnt off, and their boots partly burned; 
and he heard one man speak for 75 coffins, and his opinion was that 
250 at least were murdered in Lawrence. Quantrell intended to 
butcher every man there, but some escaped in woman’s apparel, 
and others concealed themselves. 


156. Brookline or Brooklyn was a town on the Santa Fe road about twelve miles south of 
Lawrence. It is now extinct. 

157. This number is possibly far too large. 

158. The exact number was never known. Dr. Richard Cordley thought that one hundred 
and fifty would not be far out of the way.—Richard Cordley, A History of Lawrence (Law- 
rence, 1895), p. 246. 

159. The guests were allowed to leave the Free-State Hotel (Eldridge House) before the 
destruction began.—Ibid., p. 204, 
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Gen. Lane ran out of the back door as they entered the front door, 
and escaped, although they burnt his house; he is after them now, 
and says “he will follow them to............ , but what he’ll have the 
last one of them.” His house was a beautiful and superb brick 
house, just built. Major [Geo. W.] Collamore, well known in 
Boston, secreted himself in a well and was smothered to death by 
the smoke of burning buildings. One lady threw her arms around 
her husband, and begged of them to spare his life. They rested 
the pistol on her arm as it was around his body, and shot him dead, 
and the fire from the pistol burnt the sleeve of her dress. Mrs. 
Reed [Mrs. F. W. Read?] put out the fire six times to save her 
house, and they would fire it anew, but she by almost superhuman 
exertions saved it. Mrs. Fisher, wife of the Rev. H. D. Fisher, of 
the Kansas Conference, formerly of the Pittsburg, now chaplain 
of the Sixth Kansas Regiment,’ a spunky little Dutch-Irish woman 
from Pennsylvania, by her own exertion saved the L part of her 
house, whilst the front, a splendid new brick establishment, was 
burnt, worth $2,000 probably. All the business houses, banks, 
stores, &c., in the city were robbed and burned save one, and the 
most of the business men killed. It is estimated that half a million 
in money has been carried off. 

Rev. Mr. [S. S.] Snyder, Presiding Elder on the Lawrence Dis- 
trict, (United Brethren) who had been in Kansas since 1855, and 
one of the best men in the State, living about half a mile from the 
city on his farm, was killed, and his house burnt. Five men were 
killed in front of Bro. [G. W.] Paddock’s house, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Although seven of our preachers 
were in Lawrence, not one of them was killed, but five lay mem- 
bers were murdered. Such a day of mourning as was yesterday 
never dawned upon Kansas. The air was dense with the smoke of 
burning buildings, and the prince of darkness and his allies never 
devised greater schemes of cruelty, to throw back half-murdered 
victims into the flames and roast them! Their death in a number 
of instances were signally avenged. 

A number of children were killed, but the excitement is so in- 
tense it is difficult to find out the particulars. Between Lawrence 
and Brookline they compelled a woman, with her neighbors’ houses 
burning all around her, to swear “secesh,” and then get the whole 
gang breakfast; then passing along they soon burnt a church, and 


160. The Rev. H. D. Fisher was chaplain of the Fifth regiment, > Volunteer cavalry. 
—Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 1861-'65, 125. 
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shot the Dunkard preacher, [the Reverend Rothrock,] ?® putting 
seven balls in his neck. 

I used to wonder, Mr. Editor, how Charlotte Corday, a delicate 
lady of fine sensibility, could nerve her arm to plunge her dagger 
up to the hilt in the heart of the detestable Murat, but I did not 
wonder a bit when I stood in the door and saw those houses lighting 
up with their lurid glare the surrounding country, and looked every 
moment to see the cutthroat villians ascending the bluff whose crest 
is crowned by Forest Lodge. 

Juuia L. Lovesoy. 

P.S. The Christian Messenger and Independent Democrat, and 
other New Hampshire and Vermont papers, will confer a favor on 
friends and relatives by copying the above into their columns. 

J.L.L. 


Post HospitaL, CorintH, Miss., Jan. 11 [1864]. 

Dear oLD HERALp'®*:—Most heartily do we wish thee and thy 
numerous family (whose names are duly registered on the subscrip- 
tion list) a “Happy New Year,” a life of usefulness, a triumphant 
death, and what is sure to follow the foregoing, a glorious resurrec- 
tion. From the land of Dixie we greet thee, as an old, long-tried 
friend who hath borne to our home good cheer, lo! these many years; 
and thy columns, richly freighted with the choicest blessings, like 
clouds surcharged with rain, have gladdened our hearts with “good 
news from a far country.” The fat of the land be thy portion, with 
Benjamin’s mess, and “may thy shadow never be less.” 

The Post Hospital at this place with which we are connected has 
witnessed heart-rending scenes of sickness and death, and Corinth 
is one vast Aceldema, where graves meet your gaze at every turn, 
and sometimes you read a long list of names on one head-board; and 
after the battle of Oct., 1862, 2,500 were buried here, besides the 
hundreds who have died in the different hospitals. 

Two whole brigades and one regiment of regulars arrived here yes- 
terday and to-day in pursuit of [Gen. N. B.] Forrest, a noted guer- 
rilla chief, who has been committing depredations all through this 
region of country. A large Union force is constantly guarding the 
railroad between here and Memphis, Tenn., which is about 90 miles 
distant, but scarcely a week passes without the track being torn up, 
stopping the trains, and a number of times the trains have been 
fired into by guerrillas. 


161, William E. Connelley, Quantrill and the Border Wars (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1910), 


p. 382. 
162. Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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There is great suffering at this place amongst the contrabands for 
food and clothing, and also by the refugees, who would starve did 
they not receive some rations for their families from government 
stores. 

The Post Hospital was until quite recently a superb family man- 
sion, belonging to a wealthy planter, on his plantation, about one 
mile and a half from town; but being in constant danger of being 
gobbled up by secesh, as we were so far from the guns of the forts, 
we removed to our present commodious quarters, which are of brick, 
three stories high, and was formerly a college edifice where the 
Southern chivalry were educated, probably by “Northern mud-sills,” 
who are now the sole proprietors of this princely establishment. On 
the first floor are the chaplain’s, surgeon’s and physician’s quarters, 
dining-hall, room for the convalescents, with an ample hall running 
through the centre of the building; and on the second floor are the 
wards for the sick and wounded men, in convenient rooms with fire- 
places, on either side of a hall extending throughout the building; on 
the third floor are the rooms for the employees connected with the 
hospital, linen room, ironing room, &c. What foreseeing prophet 
could have predicted that in the year of grace 1864 the hated 
Yankees would be in possession of this town and surroundings? 

The climate thus far has been very salubrious for the soldiers, 
though at other seasons not cold like the past there must be a large 
amount of deadly miasma exhaled from these low grounds, where 
there is so much stagnant water at all seasons of the year. We are 
far from being pleased with the State of Mississippi, as far as we 
have had an opportunity of seeing it. The land is quite level, with 
a superabundance of heavy timber. That part of the State of Ten- 
nessee through which we passed was very beautiful, and considered 
quite healthy. Here also we discovered a greater supply of heavy 
timber than is usually found in any New England State, and to us 
who had lived so long in Kansas, where our native pine and spruces 
and other ever-green trees are missing, it was a welcome sight to see 
them in such profusion. The winter has been as mild the most of 
the time as the autumn in New England, and we think the State of 
Tennessee must be desirable for emigrants from the rigors of a 
Northern winter. When the war is ended and new lords make new 
laws, and the curse of slavery is entirely wiped out, Yankee preach- 
ers and Yankee teachers will find here a vast field of usefulness 
opened for them to enter and reap a rich harvest. 
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Chaplain Lovejoy, in addition to his duties at this post, is teach- 
ing a colored school, with some eighty names enrolled of all grades, 
men, women, and children, and also an evening school composed of 
men who labor during the day and can find no other time to learn 
to read. Our own peculiar work is teaching the whites in a day 
school and a separate school of colored in the evening, and we have 
never found in New England or elsewhere children with such ambi- 
tion to excel, nor those who make such rapid proficiency in so short 
a time. The most who commenced with the alphabet now read in 
“easy lessons,” and I have one old Aunt Sally now learning her A, 
B, C’s, who must have been a slave, judging from her physical con- 
tour, at least 60 years, and how her eyes danced with joy when she 
could spell A, X, ax. They are deplorably ignorant of everything 
but hard fare, hard labor, and the overseer’s lash; and on the back 
and shoulders of our washwoman, I could lay my finger into the 
scars of the deep-cut gashes of the slave-driver’s whip, for failing to 
make up her quota of cotton picking. Slavery, accursed of God and 
humanity, how art thou fallen from thy lofty estate! 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which has been first and 
foremost in riveting the chains of the slave, is now doomed, forever 
doomed, to utter extinction, without a forlorn hope to rise from her 
utter degradation; for the curse of the Most High is upon her. 

The entire South will in our humble opinion be missionary ground, 
for not one in perhaps twenty or more of the white inhabitants can 
read or write. We had heard of their ignorance before, but were un- 
prepared to credit what we have found true, and we strongly desire 
if the climate in summer should agree with our constitution, to re- 
turn and labor here as a teacher and life-long missionary of the 
cross. Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


Batpwin Cry, Feb. 21, 1864. 


Mr. Epitor 1*:—At home again, after a tedious journey of four 
weeks’ duration, and passing through a series of perils by land and 
perils by water on our way from a Mississippi hospital to our own 
rural domicil on the hither margin of Coal Creek. And, sir, in the 
on-coming future, when files of the old Herald shall be eagerly 
sought after by our children’s children, it may be considered a grave 
offense of the editor, should he fail to chronicle the important forth- 
coming items in said journey, for the benefit of his 60,000 readers 
and all succeeding generations! We were quietly pursuing our daily 


163. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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routine in the post hospital, with a flourishing school of both whites 
and colored, when, lo! the orders from the commanding general 
come in quick succession, “To-morrow remove this hospital, with 
every appurtenance thereof, and all the sick and wounded, to 
Memphis, Tenn.;” and ere the morning’s dawn there was one uni- 
versal clatter throughout the mammoth establishment, and cars 
were loaded with their precious freight of brave men with no legs, 
and men with mended legs, all splintered and bandaged, and men 
with almost sightless eyes, and maimed and battered in various 
ways; all for patriotism that glowed in their mangled forms; and 
not from one have I heard (as I have stood by their cot endeavor- 
ing by acts and words to assuage their anguish) the expression, 
wrung from their lips in their keenest agony, O that I had not laid 
my life on my country’s altar; but the sentiments expressed by a 
young man about twenty years of age, who was applying a sticking 
plaster to a bullet-hole in his breast, where a minnie ball had 
entered, coming out at his back, and whom I was endeavoring to 
console with these words, “Young man, you will henceforth be a 
pensioner on the bounty of this country.” He interrupted me with, 
“IT don’t want a pension; I want to live long enough to meet the 
rebs once more in battle, and draw a bead on the man who put his 
bullet through me, for I know the man.” 

In connection with the removal of the hospital, was another order 
from headquarters, “The 7th Kansas Cavalry are ordered without 
delay to report to Leavenworth, Kansas; and Corinth, Miss., is 
ordered to be evacuated and burned forthwith,” which order has 
been executed, and to-day Corinth is in ruins. 

Memphis, Tenn., ninety miles from Corinth, is the most beautiful 
and healthy of all the cities in the South we have yet visited, and 
so captivated were we with the city and its environs, after a week’s 
sojourn, that we hope at no distant day to dispatch greetings to Zion’s 
Herald, dated “Memphis, Tenn.” The Kansas 7th were obliged to 
wait a week at Memphis to get transportation to Cairo, IIl., for 
every boat that ploughs the turbid waters of the Mississippi, above 
Memphis, had been seized by government and pressed into the serv- 
ice of transporting troops down the river; but to what point none 
but those in the secret were permitted to know; and during our 
stay 15,000 or 20,000 had collected, and it was a grand sight to be- 
hold that line of transports anchored at the foot of the bluff, or 
rather succession of bluffs on which Memphis is built, and to see 
regiment after regiment like an unbroken thread file past us and 
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throng the gangways of the boats, and then like swarms of bees 
darken every part of the rigging as they filled the boat quite to the 
stern; and tears fell thick as rain drops for the mothers at home, 
from at least two pairs of eyes, for many of those stalwart forms 
will fill a Southern grave. And there too lay the sullen-looking 
gunboats, growling like so many angry mastiff’s impatient for their 
prey, as they belched forth huge volumes of smoke, with guns of 
heavy calibre peering from every port-hole; and, sir, were it not 
that Heaven is merciful and long-suffering to guilty man, the oaths 
and curses that fell from the lips of profane captains of steamboats 
during that eventful week, as each boat was taken possession of 
against their remonstrances and filled with troops, would suffice to 
sink the whole river craft to the bottom of woe. The Belle Memphis, 
one of the most splendid boats that ply on the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River, was at last secured for the special benefit of the 
Kansas 7th, and the night previous to her leaving the wharves at 
Memphis she was packed literally with living freight, and some 
conjectured there were over 1,500 souls on board, including the 
Kansas and part of one Ohio Regiment, and the families of numerous 
officers and soldiers who had left with the Southern expedition, and 
had sent their families to their Northern homes. We never felt 
more forcibly these words, 
“On what a slender thread, 
Hang everlasting things,” 

than during those two days and nights on board that crammed boat, 
her hold packed with cotton, with the shocking incidents of the 
burning of the Sunny-Side in the same waters so recently, and our 
boat throwing fire from her chimneys so that the deck once caught 
fire and blazed, and almost every combustible matter on the upper 
deck, even the soldiers’ hats, overcoats and blankets caught fire, so 
that numbers were entirely ruined, and in repeated instances the 
fires in the bedding could not be extinguished, and they were com- 
mitted to the deep a flaming mass; and many a soldier cast a last 
lingering look at the remnant of his pallet, as it smoked in the wake 
of the boat and then disappeared, like all sub-lunary enjoyments, 
forever. 

But would you believe, Mr. Editor, that even then, when some 
watchful ones were turning pale with fear, and the soldiers were 
shouting from the deck, “Fire, fire,” that a dance was proposed in 
the cabin, and entered into with a zest, even by some who had once 
borne the profession of Christianity and worn the badge of Christ’s 
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disciples! Wives participated, whose husbands had but just bid 
them farewell as they joined the fleet that was to sail the following 
day, and many of them their eyes had beheld for the last time. 
Deep-seated sorrow, how easily art thou dissipated by mirth, in a 
volatile spirit! We had retired to our state-room to sing old- 
fashioned Methodist hymns, strangely contrasted with the violin 
and guitar at the door entrance, when the chaplain knocks for ad- 
mittance, and says, “Please hand Bro. North his Bible from his 
carpet-bag; he wants to search the word of the Lord as he has been 
wont to do at the close of each day at home or abroad.” Some of 
your readers will remember C. C. North, of New York city, who 
has in the Advocate and other religious periodicals given us such 
interesting communications from his classic pen, and whom God will 
assuredly honor, for he honors God by dispensing his bounty on a 
Mississippi River boat, by aiding poor soldiers’ families in need, 
and in a giddy throng hies to the Fountain Head for the all-soothing 
balm for a disturbed spirit. At Cairo, Ill., our officers, after a delay 
of a number of days, succeeded in chartering a train of cars of suf- 
ficient numbers to transport horses, baggage, regiment and all con- 
nected therewith, as far as Quincy, Il. 

If your readers ask for a description of Cairo and its surroundings, 
we would answer, fancy a town built on a foul morass, with almost 
every house labeled “Hotel,” the streets barricaded by mud, the 
sidewalks on stilts, and fever and ague, and mosquitoes in mosquito 
time, and we opine these would make one with prospective pro- 
clivities have the night-mare, in solving the problem whether cause 
is sure to follow effect, or visa versa. We hasted to shake the 
mud from our feet as we joyfully climbed the steps of the cars, the 
foremost of which was appropriated to the officers, and we doubt 
if a larger number of cars were ever connected with one Western 
train, and whilst one locomotive puffed before, another pushed and 
snorted in the rear. And it must have been an unusual sight to the 
loyal towns in Illinois to elicit such huzzas and the waving of flags 
and handkerchiefs as we swept along, our band of musicians on 
board in the meantime playing Yankee Doodle; even old, grey- 
headed ladies would hasten to the gate and wave a napkin or an 
apron, and cheer us lustily, no doubt letting fall a tear at the re- 
membrance of some loved son in the army, or who had fallen on 
the battle-field. Silence plainer than words told us when we reached 
a copperhead town, or a hotel with a copperhead for a landlord, one 
of which charged the soldiers 75 cents per meal, and at the same 
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time charged citizens 50 cents, but he was compelled to refund all 
the money, and in the most ludicrous manner scatter his cigars 
broadcast among the greedy smokers. The ladies in the place got 
wind of the matter, and in less than an hour had a load of apples 
and food of one kind and another to feed them at the depot, till 
they reached another stopping-place, which proved to be copperhead 
of the biting character, for some of the soldiers had their overcoats 
stolen, and in the interim the losers gathered up all the hats they 
could find and made for the cars, some wearing two or three hats 
apiece, one above another. 

Electricity out-travels steam, and the tell-tale wires had told the 
citizens of Leavenworth that the “jayhawk regiment” would soon 
be in their streets. This was enough, and the city corporation voted 
$800 to give them a grand reception and supper, which was on a 
magnificent scale, for the ovation began as soon as the “jay-hawk- 
ers” crossed the river at the ferriage. There a large delegation of 
mounted officers met and escorted them to the fort, amid the boom- 
ing of cannon and almost deafening demonstrations of joy, and the 
day following was a gala-day throughout the city, and was ushered 
by the firing of cannon; and as the long cavalcade of military offi- 
cers and soldiers formed at the fort, two miles from town, it was a 
grand and imposing sight as they marched from street to street, with 
banners flying, flags streaming from house tops and windows, mar- 
tial music discoursing patriotic airs as cheer after cheer rent the air. 
They had dearly earned the laurels that the Kansians with right 
good will gratefully placed upon their brow, for nearly three years 
of hard service in the field had told upon their ranks, though oft 
replenished by new recruits; and, alas! how many were left amid 
the miasmatic swamps of Mississippi and Alabama. Gen. [C. R.] 
Jennison in that triumphant entry into the city headed the proces- 
sion on a richly caparisoned horse, who seemed to understand the 
pomp and pride of war as well as his rider; and there too rode the 
youthful Major [Francis M.] Malone, the pet of his regiment, of 
whose exploits they are justly proud. Not six weeks previous to 
that eventful day, when under full headway in a cavalry charge on 
the enemy in Mississippi, both horse and rider found themselves in 
a trice at the bottom of a dry well thirty feet deep. The horse was 
killed in the descent, but the rider escaped—not unscratched, how- 
ever, and unbruised. When the history of this war shall have been 
written by an impartial historian, it will no doubt be found that the 
“jay-hawkers,” that have so long been a terror to border ruffians in 
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Missouri and the rebels of Mississippi and Alabama, have exceeded 
all other Western regiments in daring exploits and continuous 
skirmishing and hard toil, being almost constantly in the saddle in 
pursuit of the enemy. We speak not here, nor need we, of the 
morality of the regiment, for there is room for improvement in this 
respect as well as in other regiments which have so long been sev- 
ered from the restraining influence of home. 

We have already trespassed upon your patience and the space al- 
lotted to correspondents in your excellent paper, and you can cur- 
tail or retrench with pen and scissors to your liking, or kindle a fire 
some cold morning in your stove, with these hastily-penned jottings, 
and the world will still move along. 

Juxia L. Lovesoy. 


Sr Louis Mo. Apr. 26th 1864 


Dear Jutia & Master Irvin ?*4:—I expected a letter this morn- 
ing, it now being over two weeks since the date of your last. You 
want me to write every week, & how often do you propose to write? 
I think I have received one letter, for four. Now I propose to write 
once a week, and shall expect you to do the same. This is a most 
lovely morn. By far the loveliest of the season. We have had a 
long wet & cold weather, & for three days a heavy rain. Every 
thing in nature is rejoising, & every thing is very quiet in camp. It 
is acknowledged by all, that there is a decided improvement in the 
morrals of the Reg[iment]. Quite a religious influence in Camp. 
At our prayer meeting 7 arose for prayer, with tears in their eyes 
told me that they were resolved to lead new & Christian lives. There 
is every prospect of a revival, if we can have a place to worship. 
Have held our meetings in the Hospital but, last Sabbath, it was 
so occupied by the sick that we could have no servis. Had a Bible 
class in my Reg. Very interesting time. About 150 have joined 
the temperance pledge & many more will do so. As I went out with 
30 of them to join the good Templers (I took them out of our 
Comp[any] lines in a Co.) the Col. met us, & Smiling, he inquired 
if there were any men left in the Comp. He told me he would join 
our society. We shall send a full report, with the doings of our 
Temperance Society for publication in a no. of the Kans papers, the 
first of the week, as there has been a vote to that effect. Yesterday 
morn I met Bro. Paulson, as I was down for the mail. We chatted 
for a few minutes, & as he expected to stop in town for a number 


164. From Chaplain Charles H. Lovejoy to his wife Julia Louisa, and son Irving. 
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of days, we passed on. I will call this afternoon, at the publick house 
where he stops to see him. I expect to draw one or two Hospital 
tents to-day for the purpose of haveing them to hold meetings in. 
I think I can get them. The Col. appears willing to aid me in any 
thing I desi[g]n, to prosicute my work as Chap[lain]. 

As I wrote you in my last, we have had much sickness among 
our new recruits mostly. Four have died who have been taken to 
the Hospital in town two with the small Pox. Another has just 
been taken out of Camp with vereloyed. Over 20 of our men are in 
the Hospital in town. , 

Since I have been here I have been living in the past, in thought. 
What a changing & checkered life ours has been. Will it appear in 
the great day that any seed sown by us, has borne fruit unto eternal 
life? It does now appear to me that in many instances, to accom- 
plish our great mission, we have taken it by the hardest (way), & 
I feel if I live to the end of the war, I will live an independent life, 
to do good the rest of my days. 

As to the state of the war, you will learn by the papers, that our 
army under Banks, & in N. C. has met with some reverses as well 
as at Fort Pillow. The enemy are take[ing] advantage of our men 
be[ing] absent on furlough but the clouds are thickening, and the 
most desperet fighting of the war will be in the course of a few weeks. 
Should Grant fail as all others have done, before Richmond, it will 
be an awful disaster to the American people. I think however his 
campaign will be so planned & his force sufficiently strong to accom- 
plish his purpose, & if so it will use up the rebellion. There appears 
to be great hopefulness with those who are better informed. Heaven 
spead the right. 

At the Lodge meeting last night, I had a card sent me with the 
compliments of a young Mrs. Robinson, who formed my acquaint- 
ance in a Lodge of g[ood|] T[emplars] at Sumner also I met with 
Bro. Keefers (?) Son,?® who is in the City on detached servis. His 
Reg[{iment], is on Provo duty at Alton, Ill. You see by the date 
of this we are yet in St. Louis, & it is uncertain how long we remain 
here. There are some six Reg. here to be supplied with horses & 
our[s] is about the last. One Reg. has got their horses & leave to- 
morrow. Horses, I understand, are now coming in at the rate of 
about 100 a day. Soon as we get our horses we will go South, it is not 
known where. So uncertain is life, we may never meet again. Above 
all let us be ready. I hope dear Irvin will be a good boy,—learn 


165. Possibly Asbury D. Keifer, of Baldwin, then in the Tenth regiment, Kansas Volun- 
teer infantry.—-Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 1861-'65, p. 376. 
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all the good things he can. You will have many leasure moments 
that you can learn him. Keep a good lookout & take care of your 
Pals fruit trees. Has Jack wed out the strawberry bed? He should 
stake the grape vines in the timbers if he has not done it already. 
Those chores he can do when it is to wet to ploug. He should not 
plougt when the ground is wet, it will inger the ground. My love 
to “Jack” & “Mag.” tell them to be good, & do well for me & he will 
do well for himself. Take good care of the team. I will close this 
time and go to supper. I would like your company. Good evening. 
Yours in Fidelity— 
C. H. Lovesoy, 
Chaplain of 7 Kans. Com. Vol. Vet. 


[On the margin of the letter is written:] Cut out your letter in 
the Herald & send it I cannot get that no. & any letters of interest. 
I have a very sore arm, from vasination. It has broak and runs 
profusely. 


Forest Lopce, Batpwin Crty, Doveias Co., May 10th, 1864 
Tuesday P. M. All alone and all alone! 

Dear Fatuer, BrorHer DaNtIzEL, Sister SARAH, GEORGE, AND ALL 
My BrorHers AND Sisters IN LEBANON, HANover, Croypen, Gro- 
TON, AND ELSEWHERE:— 

Lonely and weary, with continual watching and anxious solici- 
tude, I seat myself to talk with those I love far, far away. O the 
days and nights, I number o’er, on the borders of this extensive 
forest with none (save those too young to understand or sympathise 
with me) for society, and continually anxious for “father and son,” 
lest one, or both will fall a martyr on their Country’s altar, and to 
add to my sorrow, we are looking every hour for “Quantrell”, with 
his horde of fiends, to sweep through this entire region, and murder 
indiscriminately and burn every house, in his march of death! We 
are told he is VERY NEAR us and about to make another raid, 
thro Kansas and he says “he will make clean work this time.” I 
should leave the Country immediately, if we could, without having 
everything we have got destroyed. I lay awake nights and think 
every hour he may issue from the woods. “Our nigger” has a “six 
shooter,” every barrel loaded to sell his life as dearly as possible, 
for he well knows no mercy will be shown him. I had him learn me 
how to fire it and I surely shall if I am not shot before I can seize 
it, if they begin their murderous work here. Sometimes I think I 
will flee to another State, but there is Charles, and his family and 
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the Dr. [Whitehorn] will not let me carry Arthur away from him, 
so I must trust in God and meet the result. They are preparing to 
give him (Quantrell) a warm reception with what few men they 
have left them, and I learn are already fortifying Lawrence.’ 
This is the darkest, and least hopeful time, for our Country, since 
the war commenced, not even excepting the “Bull Run” defeat and 
if Grant fails before Richmond, like his predecessors, woe, woe, to 
our Country! Maj. Bradford, who was murdered in that awful mas- 
sacre, at “Fort Pillow,” 1®* sent three children to school to me, last 
winter and the other Officers, of the colored troops, I suppose some 
of them, our personal friends. Charles, is gone [to war] and I fear 
he will be massacred. I walk the room and groan in agony of spirit 
before God in his behalf. He does not enjoy religion, as he did, be- 
fore he went into the Army, but his father is growing more and 
more devoted and consecrated to God and dead to the love and 
praise of the world—ready to go, when His Master calls him home. 
Precious man, how I miss him every day and every where—I send 
his last letter to you—his arm was sore from vaccination for the 
“small pox.” Expect another letter tomorrow; If he lives to get 
out of the Army, he does not intend to be trammelled by Con 
[ference] authority to be confined to any circuit or station, but 
have a home, somewhere, and travel slow-like and hold protracted 
meetings and labor to save souls, in any spot and place. He thinks 
he might have enjoyed life better and his family too, and done more 
good, had he done so years ago. What he styles in his letter, an 
independent life, “like Perez Mason,” the City Missionary of Bos- 
ton, or like a “home Missionary” among the Baptists. I am glad 
to learn there is a prospect of a revival in his Reg. for it is greatly 
needed. Tell us in your next what Uncle Asahel’s house could be 
bought for, or Gransire Packard’s place or what other cozy little 
place could be bought for in any part of Lebanon, but dont say to 
any body that “Quantrell” has scared ME out of Kansas, for I may 
never leave here, but if my house is burned, and all we have de- 
stroyed, most certainly, if I live, I want a “shelter” somewhere. The 
Spring is remarkable backward here— Cold and rainy. Sarah, I 
got out all my daggueratypes the other day and amongst my own 
loved dead, there was father, and little Mary, and many others, to 


166. Frequent rumors of the return of the guerrillas kept the citizens of Lawrence and 
eastern Kansas in a state of alarm for months after the Lawrence raid.—Cordley, op. cit., 
pp. 254, 255. 

167. The massacre at Fort Pillow, Tenn., took place on April 12, 1864.—Dictionary of 
American History (New York, 1940), v. 4, p. 272. 
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weep over; but O they are at rest, and beyond the terrible realities 
of this cruel war, that falls upon me so heavily. ; 

I hope all my brothers and sisters will be gpod and do 
right, for life is so short, and eternity so near there is no time nor 
place for contentions here. I as much believe that the “end of all 
things is at hand,” as I believe I am now writing. & love each other, 
all of you, or you will regret it when it is too late to make amends. 
You are all dear to me and very dear. Love all the family. Please 
send this to Colby; I meant to have answered his kind letter, but 
I have about as much writing as I want to attend to with my other 
cares, I drop the pen; Our next door neighbor has just passed and 
says “a dispatch” came to Lawrence, last night, that Quantrell was 
not far from Olathe, Mr. L’s old field of labor, and may be here 
before tomorrow night. I must wait till I get the mail, tomorrow, 
before I finish this, to see what husband writes. Do answer this at 
once; and what perilous times these! Good night. Please tell 
Colby. that money and shawl came safe. I had to pay 2.75 freight 
on the shawl, because it was sent by “Express.” I thank you, father 
for your kind remembrance of your absent and afflicted daughter. 
That money, I at once, put out on interest, for my boys, if I dont 
need it to buy bread with, or get necessities, of life with I want they 
should have something from their grandparents. 

Wednesday Morn. I am now in Charles’ sitting-room writing on 
his table whilst Sarah [Charles’ wife] is getting dinner. I walked 
up here this morning; it is two miles. Charles came home last night 
will soon go to Little Rock, Ark. I dread to have him go but such 
is war, and I must submit and can only pray God to protect and 
save him. He is very healthy and his family well. Please write 
him any of you. He would be glad to hear from any or all of you, 
and would answer it. Direct to Baldwin City. He has a splendid 
residence here, and beautiful grounds, tastefully laid out with a pro- 
fusion of rare shrubbery. No letter from Mr. Lovejoy today. 
Glorious news from the Army of the Potomac almost too good to be 
true. Adieu; Do write immediately, Daniel, Sarah, father and all 
of you. Pray for us in this hour of our danger. Love to all. Your 
affectionate daughter and sister, 

Jui L. L. 
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Ba.pwin Crry, Kansas, 
“Forest Lopeg,” Oct. 29th, 1864. 

Messrs. Eprrors'®*:—You will have learned long before this 
reaches you, of the invasion of Missouri and Kansas by Gen. [Ster- 
ling] Price, with an army estimated at from 20,000 to 40,000 men, 
and of his exit from the aforesaid states, on the “double quick” with 
the “avengers of blood” in close pursuit, if he, and his demoralized 
followers, were not already in their grasp. Kansas has been in a 
ferment of excitement of late, not unlike a seething cauldron, not 
knowing how soon the whole mass would be disintegrated, and fall 
asunder; but Heaven has interposed in our behalf—our soldiers and 
citizens, hastened to the rescue of our beautiful State from the in- 
vader’s grasp—and to-day, the paeans of victory are being chanted 
in every village and city, from the Republican Fork on the North, to 
the Neosho Valley on the South. The Kansians were quietly pur- 
suing their various avocations, when an order was issued on this 
wise: “Every man in the State capable of bearing arms under sixty 
and over sixteen years of age, forthwith shoulder his gun, and ad- 
vance to meet the foe,” and the State turned out en masse, by hun- 
dreds and thousands, until the aggregate of “raw militia,” amounted 
to 20,000 men, strung along the border towns, with 20,000 brave sol- 
diers to co-operate with them, all prepared, and impatiently wait- 
ing for the “old fox” to make his appearance, whom they knew was 
being sorely pressed and unmercifully chased from one county to 
another, along Missouri River, with the gallant [Gen. W. S.] Rose- 
crans and forty thousand brave men close in the rear—and on he 
came, foaming with rage at one continuous defeat, after he crossed 
the Arkansas line, thinking the “coast was clear,” and he could 
easily enter Kansas and devastate the entire State, when, lo! 40,000 
men with bristling bayonets unexpectedly confront him, like spec- 
tres, rising from the tomb, and appal him with their defiant stub- 
bornness.—The armies met at Westport, Mo., about fifty miles south 
{northeast?] of this place, and fought like heroes, for eight succes- 
sive hours, our boys contesting every foot of ground, and forcing 
the whole mass back to Independence, Mo., twelve miles, when by a 
desperate effort, knowing that Rosecrans was hard after them, and 
by being re-inforced, the tide turned, and they in turn drove our 
men and regained the whole ground, with the dead from both armies 
strewing the line of contest. At this juncture, two of our citizen- 
neighbors thought that “all was lost” and broke from the ranks, put- 


168. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H. 
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ting spurs to their horses, and thought of nothing but saving their 
families by flight. Their return, almost speechless from fright, 
created a panic such as we have seldom witnessed, even in Kansas, 
causing a general stampede to the forests for concealment, and the 
clearing of almost every house of valuables. This was Saturday, 
the 22d inst., and at an early hour, Sabbath morning, the 23d, Gen. 
Pleasanton [Gen. Alfred Pleasonton] with a large cavalry force 
came to the rescue of our troops, and another bloody battle was 
fought, resulting in a decisive victory to our arms. It was estimated 
that 600 were killed and wounded of the enemy, 200 taken prisoners, 
3 guns taken, and but fifty of our men killed. These battles were 
fought on the State line, as Price was trying to get into Kansas, and 
a series of misfortunes have attended this “fugitive from justice,” on 
this “flying tour” through the Southern counties of our unhospitable 
State, and a telegram has been received that his army is all cut up 
and wholly demoralized’®—Generals [John S.] Marmaduke and 
[W. L.] Cabell prisoners of war—his baggage wagons all taken by 
our men, save 300 they burnt in despair—their guns captured, and 
Price, with a shattered remnant, was skulking towards the Arkansas 
line, with the bold and dashing [Gen. James G.] Blunt, and the fear- 


less “Jim Lane,” who delights in such mischief, is following him up, 
and will have yet the veritable live General, or his scalp, as a trophy 
of victory.—The latest news is that Lane is bent on securing his 
prey, and will have it, if it is among the possibilities. 

In the greatest haste, Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


169. The Battle of Mine Creek in Linn county. 
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LITERAL REPORTING 


A Missouri wedding as reported in The Kansas Weekly Herald, 
Leavenworth, June 27, 1857. 


Marriep.—In the county of Crawford and State of Missouri, by the Rev. 
E. H. Headlee, at two o’clock, June 11th, 1857, between a hazel thicket and 
the wagon, Mr. J. M. Vanslyke to Mrs. Matilda Morgan, both in a traveling 


condition. 
ee ee 


AN OFFER OF PusBuic ServicE WitH No TAKER 


From correspondence of the executive department of Kansas ter- 
ritory, Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society: 


Cozourac, CANADA West 
To THE SECRETARY OF THE STATE OF KANSAS January Ist, 1858 

Sir 

As I am making arrangements for carrying on a very extensive Land 
Agency Establishment, on board the Leviathan Steamship, now being launched 
in England, upon the following principles, I should feel obliged by your in- 
forming me if your State will join in conferring on me, an appointment for 
the sale of your lands. 

First I shall have an office on board the Ship under the name of the 
“American Land Agency Office, by authority” containing maps and all infor- 
mation relative to each district. 

Secondly. I shall always sail with the vessel: and on the return trip from 
England, intend lecturing on Board, and Selling Lands by private contract and 
Auction. 

Thirdly, While in England I intend delivering lectures on the advantages of 
America &c, distributing Pamphlets and selling Lands, returning with the pur- 
chasers, & taking them to their respective purchases in order to protect them. 

Fourthly. To sell the already cultivated Lands for private parties in order 
to bring out capitalists, and a more respectable class of Farmers, thereby forc- 
ing the present occupants back on the wild lands. 

Fifthly. After being furnished with all the requisites from the various 
States, Territories, Provinces &c I intend selling on commission paying all my 
own expenses. 

Your early reply in order to facilitate my arrangements will greatly oblige. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Your most obedt Servt 
Tuos. F. NicHott Land Agent 
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Tuos. F. NicHo.t, Lawrence, K. T. Jan. 19, 1858. 

Sir, 

I have just received your letter of Jan. Ist, 1858, in which you propose to 
act as the agent for the “State of Kansas,” “on board the Leviathan Steam- 
ship,” and assist her in disposing of her public lands. There are two or three 
slight obstacles in the way which must first be removed before your wishes can 
be complied with. First, there is no such institution as the “State of Kansas,” 
known to the Constitution or laws of the United States although there are two 
constitutions now before the people contending for the honor of transforming 
this Territory into a Sovereign State, and another proposition of a similar 
character is now being discussed by the Legislature. Which of these will have 
the honor of bringing the new state into the world, or whether either of them 
will be able to do so, is, just at this time a matter of some considerable doubt. 

But this difficulty being removed, obstacle number two, presents itself. 
The “State of Kansas” expects to become the owner of a goodly quantity of 
lands, and should she determine to dispose of them at private sale it is very 
probable that she will find a number of gentlemen among her own citizens who 
are sufficiently patriotic to undertake the job, and who may be foolish enough 
to suppose they could do it as well as yourself, especially if they were to get 
a handsome per centage by way of commission on the sales and be under no 
obligation to account for the principal. It is possible, however, that you might 
convince such gentlemen and the “State of Kansas,” that they are or would 
be in error in this matter, and thereby get rid of that objection. 

Obstacle number three, is to this effect: Some people here are foolish 
enough to believe that it would not be possible for you to give exact and re- 
liable information about every quarter section of land in this Territory with- 
out first personally inspecting the same, and they are too conscientious to 
allow an agent of theirs to make a misrepresentation. But this might be 
remedied by devoting your time for two or three years to travelling over and 
examining the country, by which time the “Leviathan” may possibly be 
launched and “afloat on the briney deep.” 

The fourth obstacle I fear you will find more difficult than all the rest. You 
say you propose to bring out “a more respectable class of farmers, thereby 
forcing the present occupants back on the wild lands.” Some of us are silly 
enough to believe that our farmers here are as respectable as any you are 
likely to bring from England. In this we don’t think we can be mistaken but 
energy and enterprise will overcome many difficulties, and as Richelieu said 
“there is no such word as fail,” you, entertaining the same opinion, may try 
the experiment of bringing a cargo of the “respectable class of farmers” to 
whom you refer and make an exhibit of them on our western prairies, when 
it may be possible for you to procure an expression of opinion on this subject 
from our farmers. 

Unless you think you can remove each and every one of these obstacles, it 
will hardly be worth while for you to prosecute this matter any farther. 

Very Respectfully 

Your Obt. Srvt. 

J. W. Denver 
Secretary Kansas Territory. 
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BEFORE THE Days or Pappep Expense ACCOUNTS 


The following claim for “expenses” incurred in the location of a 
territorial road is among the old records from the Kansas state audi- 
tor’s office now in the Archives division of the State Historical So- 
ciety: 

E. P. Heserton & E. 8. Nasu 
Kansas TERRITORY 


Kansas Crry, Aug. 16th, 1859 
To John P. Wheeler & Co. Dr 


(2.00) 
Soe oe eee CCl eewtktwcces 5$ =. 27.00 
(1.50) 
ern “Ceti. Dt ke 3$ 7.50 
Pe Pew al) tl” .°- Sebeebe 8$ 24.00 
1 Ib. Chewing Tobacoo lk cece 2.00 
ee 67 fal kn Aen > Pinesaoee 17 68 
Ce ew lum Sw a OF Gebeuaas 4.50 
a es oe eee 2.00 
ee = ON er eee aS 50 1.50 
3 ° Geidlents Powders 8 nccccccces 50 1.50 
$70.68 
Rec’d Pay 


Joun P. WHeeter & Co 


That the territorial auditor had little trouble deciding the valid- 
ity of this claim is evidenced by the boldness of the handwriting 
scrawled on the back of the document. 


WHEELER & CO 
TERRITORIAL ROAD 
NOT AUDITED 


NOT A NECESSARY EXPENSE IN THE LOCATION OF TER ROAD 


No further records are available so it is not now known if the $70 
party, apparently paid for by the Messrs. Heberton and Nash, was 
a success. Thus, as sometimes happens, the door of history opens 
only long enough for a flash picture of the characters and a sugges- 
tion of the probable plot, but the fadeout shot can only be conjec- 
tured. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


The history of Linwood school, District No. 1, Johnson county, 
was reviewed in a double-column article in the Johnson County 
Herald, Overland Park, October 30, 1947. 


A total of 37,330 students were enrolled in the 20 junior colleges 
and 22 senior colleges in Kansas in the fall of 1947 according to an 
editorial by Dr. Robert Taft in the December, 1947, number of the 
Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence. Among 
other articles of interest were: “The Animal Industries of Kansas,” 
by A. D. Weber, and “Censusing Wildlife,” by H. Leo Brown. 


The La Cygne Journal has continued to publish the historical col- 
umn, “Across the Years—A History of La Cygne,” by W. E. Baer. 
Some recent subjects were: The fire on December 17, 1892, which 
destroyed the La Cygne House, for more than twenty years the 
town’s leading hotel; a letter received by the Journal in 1893 from 
Oliver M. Farrand, a prosperous diamond merchant of New York 
City, who recalled La Cygne as it was before 1861 when only one 
small cabin stood there; the graduating class of 1893; the first in- 
cubator in La Cygne; Miss Amanda Way, the Carry Nation of 
Pleasanton; the financial crisis of 1893; a destructive cyclone that 
swept through the area on April 3, 1893, and the opening of the 
Cherokee outlet for settlement. In the issue for February 6, 1948, 
a brief statement of the business, professional, social and religious 
life of La Cygne in 1893 was given. The report was taken from the 
Journal-Clarion published at that time by the Barber brothers. The 
story of L. B. Paxson appeared in the column on February 27. Mr. 
Paxson was an amnesia victim who disappeared in 1882 and was 
not seen again by his family or friends in La Cygne until 1894. 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “Julia Rockwell’s Story,” De- 
cember 14, 1947; “He [Abner J. Zook of Larned] Went To Poland 
To Give a Lift To. Peasant Farmers,” by Alvin 8. McCoy, and 
“Markers May Preserve Routes Where Oxen Trod Old Trails,” De- 
cember 21; “As Mt. Oread Will Appear at Completion of World 
War II Memorial at K. U.,” by Edward R. Schauffler, “Little Trains 
Made in [Wichita] Kansas Thrill Nation’s Children,” by Dwight 
Pennington, and “Kansas Legislative Pattern Catches On,” by 
Stewart: Newlin, December 28; “A Gem-Cutting Hobby Pays Off 
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for a Kansan [H. E. Hostetter of Holton],” January 11, 1948; 
“When Carry Nation, the Smasher, Was Really Scared on Crusade,” 
an episode in Hope, Kan., by C. M. Harger, January 18; “Your 
Gasoline Supply of Tomorrow May Not Depend on Oil Wells,” 
plans for a plant in western Kansas to synthesize car fuel from 
natural gas, by Alvin S. McCoy, January 25; “Insurgents Who 
Formed Kansas Day Club Went Far in the State’s Political Life,” 
by Cecil Howes, January 27; “ ‘Preacher’ [Dr. Charles W.] Bailey 
of Baldwin Reaches a Century of Life,” by Charles W. Graham, 
February 1, and “He [J. Frank Rice at Wichita] Puts Gas in the 
Pipe As You Turn on the Heat,” by Alvin S. McCoy, February 15. 
Articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Fraser Hall, Aging 
Landmark, Helps K. U. To Serve Greatest Student Body,” by Fred 
Kiewit, January 13; “Insignificant Rock in Kansas Marks [Geo- 
detic] Center of United States,” January 19; “A Great Stone Cross 
To Mark Father Padilla’s Martyrdom,” a story on the new marker 
to be placed west of Lyons by the Kansas council of the Knights 
of Columbus, by Cecil Howes, January 21; “ ‘Fighting Dan’ An- 
thony One of Strong Men of Kansas at Statehood’s Birth,” by 
Charles G. Pearson, January 29; British gift to Kansas of rock 
fragment from the Parliament building bombed in the German air 
blitz of 1941, by Robert H. Clark, February 12, and Walter Starnes, 
Negro aid at Winter Veterans Hospital, Topeka, called “Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary To Ailing,” by Charles W. Graham, February 
19. 


A cover picture and a story of the Anthony family, publishers of 
the Leavenworth Times since 1871, were a feature of the January, 
1948, Graduate Magazine, of Lawrence, official alumni association 
publication of the University of Kansas. The same issue also con- 
tained some excerpts from a widely known essay on Kansas written 
by Carl L. Becker, professor of history at the University from 1902 
to 1916. The essay was published in Turner’s Essays in American 
History (Henry Holt and Co.). Among the Kansas newspapers re- 
printing the excerpts in their issues of late January, 1948, were: 
Norton Daily Telegram, Meade Globe-News and Lawrence Daily 
Journal-World. The article consisted of observations by Professor 
Becker about the characteristics of the people of Kansas. 


In an article in the Neodesha Register, January 1, 1948, Mrs. 
Kate Winter Pingrey named a number of local citizens who have 
contributed materially in preserving the history of that community. 
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Among those are: Kila Hays White, Mildred McGlinn, Lee Monroe 
Lockard, J. Kansas Morgan, O. L. Hays, Mrs. Grace Blakeslee and 
George Linn. Mrs. Pingrey related some of the early local history 
by describing the mural on the north wall of the Neodesha post 
office. The mural was painted by a local boy, Bernard Steffen, and 
installed in July, 1938. Given particular mention was Little Bear, 
chief of the Little Osages. At his death, Little Bear was buried on 
the mound northwest of Neodesha which now bears his name. 


W. W. Graves’ “History of Neosho County,” has continued to 
appear in recent issues of the St. Paul Journal. On January 1, 1948, 
brief biographical sketches of the following newspapermen were 
printed: C. H. Howard, R. D. Kirkpatrick, John R. Brunt, Harold 
Claire Brunt, Dr. E. B. Park, A. J. Hopkins, W. W. Graves, F. S. 
Hopkins, H. T. Perry, John H. Scott, E. L. Conklin, Will M. Good- 
win, Charley McKee and E. M. Dewey. Also in the issue of Jan- 
uary 1, Mr. Graves commenced a history of the newspapers of 
Neosho county. Each paper was traced from the beginning, through 
the hands of its various owners and publishers, up to the present, 
or until publication was suspended. The newspaper history is con- 
tinued through the issues of January 8, 15, 22, 29 and February 5. 
On February 12 and 19 a list of the public officers who have served 
Neosho county since 1864 was printed. 


A story of the “Dust Bowl” and its spectacular come-back in 
recent years was told by Theo. W. Morse in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Daily Drovers Telegram, January 2, 1948. The article reported 
that the relief money which congress appropriated for the dust bow] 
in 100 counties of the five southwestern states of Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico has been put back into the 
wealth of the nation more than a thousandfold. Mr. Morse also 
dealt with the question of whether the dust bowl is returning. He 
pointed to the improved methods of farming, the introduction of 
new crops in the area and the healthy bank accounts as arguments 
that the days of the dust storms cannot come again. Henry M. 
Bainer, general agricultural agent for the Santa Fe railroad at 
Amarillo, Tex., was quoted as saying, “The Dust Bowl will not 
return.” 


The Hutchinson News-Herald has continued the publication of 
pictures of “Historic, Beautiful Kansas,” by Russell Walker of St. 
John. Among the recent pictures were: Scott County State Lake, 
January 5, 1948; Waconda (Great Spirit) Springs, west of Beloit, 
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January 19; Scott County State Park and Lake McBride, north of 
Scott City, January 26; Pony Express station, near Hanover, Feb- 
ruary 2; Geodetic Center of the United States, 18 miles southeast 
of Osborne, and a highway sign showing 1,561 miles to New York 
City and the same number to San Francisco, near Kinsley, Feb- 
ruary 9; one of the largest trees in Kansas (an old cottonwood 30% 
feet in circumference), near Hutchinson, February 16; Post Office 
Oak where westbound travelers on the Santa Fe trail left mail for 
eastbound caravans to pick up, at Council Grove, February 23; 
guardhouse at old Fort Hays, south of Hays, March 1; Pawnee 
Rock, near Larned, March 8, and the cabin near Smith Center in 
which Dr. Brewster Higley wrote “Home on the Range,” March 15. 


Histories of Abram and Lincoln Center, rival Lincoln county 
towns which were later merged, were sketched in the Lincoln Senti- 
nel-Republican, January 15, 1948. 


A history of the Mullinville schools by Benj. O. Weaver, for 28 
years a member of the high school board, was published in the 
Mullinville News, January 15, 22, 29, February 5, 19, 26, and March 
4, 1948. Mr. Weaver stated that the first school in Mullinville 
was a subscription school conducted by a Mr. Carpenter in 1885. 
The first term of a tax-supported school began November 1, 1886. 
J. B. Hunt and Belle Wells were the teachers and they had 50 
pupils. W. W. Payne was county superintendent. A two-room 
schoolhouse was completed in the fall of 1887. This building was 
used until 1911 when part of the present grade school building was 
completed. The first high school class started in 1912. The high 
school district—Rural High School District No. 2—was organized 
in the spring of 1919. The high school used rooms in the grade 
school at that time. In 1925 a new high school building was 
started. The News for January 29, 1948, listed members of the 
school board of District No. 36 who have served the longest. Also 
listed are those who served on the high school board. In the same 
issue was a list of the graduates of the high school. There were 31 
classes and 380 graduates from 1917 to 1947. In the issue for Feb- 
ruary 5, 1948, others were listed who attended the high school part 
time between 1911 and 1925, and later installments gave the names 
of the superintendents, principals and teachers. 


The history of the Merrill Springs hotel, located about 14 miles 
south of Topeka near Highway 75, was sketched in the Topeka 
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Daily Capital, January 18, 1948. The hotel, now being razed, was 
built in the late 1880’s. 


A series of historical articles by Harry H. Seckler have been 
printed in the Leavenworth Times in recent months under the head- 
ing “Early Leavenworth.” Some of the articles were: “City Was 
Enmeshed in Early History of the ‘Pony Express,’ ” the story of the 
brief existence of the pony express, January 18, 1948; “This City 
Was the Gateway To the ‘Great Unknown’ in West,” the part that 
Leavenworth played in the building of the West, January 25; “This 
City Once Was Largest in the ‘Great American Desert,’ ” February 
1; “Pioneer Days Were Exciting Ones in Platte County, Mo.,” the 
early days in Platte county, Missouri, and Leavenworth, February 
12; “Missouri River’s Greatest Known Flood Was in 1844,” Feb- 
ruary 19; “Hardy Pioneers Were Beset by Plagues, Disease and 
Crime,” February 29, and “ ‘Dream’ Trip Along the City’s Business 
Streets in Early Days,” a story of early Leavenworth in the form 
of a letter that might have been written by someone who had passed 
through the streets in the early days, March 8. 


Excerpts from letters and diary of E. D. Smith, selected by Lura 
Smith, were published in the Meade Globe-News, February 1-12, 
1948. Mr. Smith was for many years a resident of Meade county, 
having come to Kansas from Iowa in 1886 after a doctor had told 
him that he had but a few weeks to live. Among other historical 
features published recently in the Meade Globe-News were the rem- 
iniscences of Mrs. T. B. Novinger of Plains, who arrived in Meade 
county in 1884 (reprinted in the issue of February 22 from the 
Plains Journal of February 5), and “Salt Well Was Scene of One of 
Meade County’s First Manufacturing Plants” (February 29). 


A column entitled “Early Day Frankfort History,” has been ap- 
pearing in the Frankfort Index beginning February 5, 1948. The 
column first briefly told of the Indians that once occupied what is 
now Marshall county. Among early settlers mentioned in the Feb- 
ruary 19 issue was Frank J. Marshall for whom Marshall county 
was named. On February 26 and March 4 the Index named many 
of the early settlers of the Vermillion valley. 


A history of Easton was briefly sketched by Delores Gwartney in 
the Leavenworth Chronicle, February 12, 1948. A Kentuckian, A. 
J. Dawson, who came to trade with the Indians, was one of the 
first to settle in the Easton area. In 1855 the town became an or- 
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ganized settlement. It was first named Eastin, for L. J. Eastin, 
editor of the Kansas Weekly Herald, of Leavenworth, but soon an 
“o” was substituted for the “i” to make the name correspond with 
that of Gov. A. J. Reeder’s home town in Pennsylvania. The first 
schoolhouse was built in 1855 and the first high school was estab- 


lished in 1908. The population of Easton is now about 200. 


The Winfield Daily Courier published an 108-page diamond ju- 
bilee edition on February 16, 1948, in observance of Winfield’s 75th 
year as an incorporated city and the Courier’s 75th year of publi- 
cation. The first issue of the Courier made its appearance in Janu- 
ary, 1873, and Winfield was incorporated as a third class city on 
February 22, 1873. One of the principal features of the edition was 
the “Story of Early Days in Cowley,” written in thirteen chapters, 
each chapter dealing with a different phase of the early life in Cow- 
ley county. Another historical article was “Cliff M. Wood’s Own 
Story,” in four chapters. Mr. Wood was the first to erect a building 
on the Winfield town site. Other items of interest included a bio- 
graphical sketch of Col. E. C. Manning, founder of Winfield; a 
history of Cowley county newspapers; the census of Winfield taken 
in 1870, and articles on the following subjects: The fight for the 
county seat between Winfield and Arkansas City; the coming of 
the railroads to Winfield; the establishment and growth of the 
schools and churches; the grasshoppers, blizzards, droughts, floods, 
dust storms and other hardships through the years; the city gov- 
ernment, and athletic teams from Winfield. Also in the jubilee 
edition were many pictures of Winfield and its citizens in early days. 


The Gove County Advocate, Quinter, printed the history of the 
Quinter Methodist church in three installments, February 19, 26 
and March 4, 1948. The church observed its fiftieth anniversary 
February 17. The Rev. W. E. Scott was the first pastor of the 
church. Services were held in a schoolhouse for several years until 
the completion of a church building in 1903. The building now in 
use was erected in 1930. 


A history of the Gaylord family which has been featured for 
several months in the Protection Historical Society column, “Notes 
From the Early Days,” published in the Protection Post, was con- 
cluded in the issue for February 20, 1948. The material was com- 
piled by Mrs. Harry Vincent, a member of the Gaylord family, and 
is a part of the historical material assembled by Miss Ida Bare, 
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historian for the Protection Historical Society. The column for 
February 27 carried an article by John Webb about a baseball game 
in 1891. 


“Wichita,” by Charles B. Driscoll, one of a series of articles on 
America’s most colorful cities being published by The Saturday 
Evening Post, appeared in the issue of February 21, 1948. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Driscoll, Wichita’s first permanent settlers were James 
R. Mead and William Greiffenstein who started trading posts there. 
The town was incorporated in 1870, and became a cowtown in 1872 
when the Santa Fe railroad built to its borders. Famed for its flour 
milling, Wichita also received an oil boom in the 1920’s and oil lias 
been a steady source of income ever since. During World War II, 
Wichita became the site of several large airplane factories which 
still continue to operate. Some of the other items mentioned by 
Mr. Driscoll are: Wichita in 1878, the weather in Wichita, Jesse 
Chisholm, A. A. Hyde, the city’s trees, South Wichita, the battle 
with the railroads over freight rates, the police department, colleges, 
schools and churches. 


The March, 1948, number of the Shawnee County Historical So- 


ciety’s Bulletin included the following articles: ‘Topeka Trans- 
portation,” a history of public transportation in Topeka by Arthur 
J. Carruth, Jr.; “Flour Mills—Important Industry,” by Euphemia 
B. Page; the second installment by Mrs. Dorothy Crane Keller, of 


” 


“Founders of Topeka,” which concludes the biographical sketch of 
Dr. Franklin Loomis Crane and extracts from his journal; the third 
installment of the reprint of William W. Cone’s “Shawnee County 
Townships” ; “Topeka in 1856,” by John E. Rastall, and a continu- 
ation of the “Chronology of Shawnee County,” by George A. Root. 


The Russell Record, March 1, 1948, printed a brief history of the 
first Russian colonies in Russell county. The initial colony con- 
sisted of 73 persons and was known as the Kratzka colony. They 
arrived in October, 1876, and settled ten miles south of Russell at 
Bender Hill. The second colony arrived in December, 1876, and 
the third in June, 1878. Of the 73 persons in the Kratzka colony 
12 are still living. The names of the members of this colony ap- 
peared in the article. 
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A contest for the purpose of securing historical material was 
planned at a meeting of the Meade county Council of Women’s 
Clubs at Fowler on January 27, 1948. Cash prizes will be given 
for the best essays or manuscripts, and the material secured from 
the contest will be correlated and arranged into permanent histor- 
ical records. Mrs. Theis Streiff of Plains, president of the council, 
appointed Mrs. W. 8. Dingess of Meade, chairman of the project. 
Mrs. Dingess asked that each club represented in the county coun- 
cil appoint one member to form a historical council. 


The Native Sons and Daughters of Kansas assembled at the 
Jayhawk hotel in Topeka the evening of January 28, 1948, for their 
thirtieth annual meeting. Dr. Kenneth W. McFarland, superin- 
tendent of the Topeka Public Schools, was the guest speaker. 
James B. Tucker, Kansas State College student and winner of the 
Capper award for the best oration in a contest held earlier the same 
day, gave his speech at the mecting. Miss Brownie Bothinghouser 
of Osborne High School, winner of the essay contest, was also hon- 
ored. Warren W. Shaw, retiring president of the Native Sons, and 
Mrs. C. I. Moyer, retiring president of the Native Daughters, pre- 
sided at the meeting. After the addresses, an election was held. 
Will T. Beck of Holton was elected president of the Native Sons 
and Mrs. Kenneth McFarland of Topeka was elected president of 
the Native Daughters. Other officers elected were: Native Sons— 
William Ljungdahl of Menlo and Topeka, vice-president; Guy Jos- 
serand of Dodge City, secretary, and Edwin R. Jones of Topeka, 
treasurer; Native Daughters—Mrs. Carl Friend of Lawrence, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ella Reuhmann of Wamego, secretary, and Mrs. 
P. A. Petitt of Paola, treasurer. 


Mrs. Loyal Payne spoke to members of the Riley County His- 
torical Society at a dinner meeting held in the Congregational 
church in Manhattan, January 28, 1948. Mrs. Payne discussed 
some of the historical places in the county. Another meeting was 
held February 12, at which the marking of historic spots and the 
securing of a suitable museum were discussed. Places recommended 
by Alvin Springer for marking, are: Rocky Ford, Juniata, an In- 
dian village on the Johns farm, Whisky Point, certain homes in 
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the College Hill community and some points in the Deep Creek and 
McDowell neighborhoods. Dr. J. W. Evans made a report on pro- 
moting and financing an adequate museum. Mrs. Loyal Payne 
spoke on the early history of Riley county and Homer Socolofsky 
of the college history department read a paper on Abraham Lincoln. 
Clyde Rodkey, president of the society, read a letter from a former 
Manhattan resident, Prof. John V. Cortelyou, giving some high 
lights of early local history. 


The Finney County Historical Society was organized January 
31, 1948, at a meeting in Garden City. Gus Norton of Kalvesta 
was elected president. Ralph T. Kersey, Frederick Finnup and 
Mrs. Josephine Cowgill were chosen vice-presidents. Other officers 
were elected as follows: Mrs. Ella Condra, secretary; Mrs. Eva 
Baker Sharer, treasurer; Mrs. R. E. Stotts, historian, and Mrs. Em- 
ma Weeks White, custodian of relics. Each township is repre- 
sented by a director. They are: William H. Fant, Garden City 
township; Harry G. Carl, Garfield; Albert Drussel, Ivanhoe; 8S. B. 
Keller, Pierceville; J. E. Greathouse, Pleasant Valley; Tresmon 
Miller, Terry, and Mrs. Charles R. Brown, Sherlock. Directors’ 
from Garden City are: Mrs. P. A. Burtis, Judge William E. Hutch- 
ison, A. J. Keffer, Jean Norris Kampschroeder, Frank Schulman, 
Kate Hatcher Smith and Helen M. Stowell. The new society is 
sponsored by the Garden City Business and Professional Women’s 
club. 


Girard members were in charge of a meeting of the Crawford 
County Historical Society held in Pittsburg, February 9, 1948. 
Ralph Shideler presided and George Beezley reviewed the history 
of the Osage Indians in Crawford county. Mr. Beezley said that 
the Osages were the “very best” among Indians. He pointed out 
that there were many skirmishes in the early days between the 
Osages and rival Indians in the vicinity of Pittsburg. At one time 
during the Civil war when the Confederates attempted to organize 
the Indians to fight against the Union, the Osages attacked several 
groups of rebel soldiers and destroyed them. Another highlight of 
the historical meeting was a quiz contest conducted by Mrs. Lena 
Martin Smith. The contest was won by Mrs. Shideler. 


A festival of Kansas arts and crafts was presented in Lawrence, 
February 18-22, 1948. An exhibition was held in the Community 
building and there were special programs featuring the work of 
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musicians, dramatists and dancers. A 119-page illustrated cata- 
logue containing information about the exhibitors and their work 
was printed. 


The Wichita Historical Museum Association held its annual din- 
ner meeting March 5, 1948. Dr. Jesse Clyde Fisher, first vice- 
president, presided and gave a brief history of the early days of 
Wichita. The special feature of the evening was a talk by Miss 
Rea Woodman. Elected to the board of trustees for three-year 
terms were: Dr. G. G. Anderson, Dr. H. C. Holmes, Dick Long, H. 
D. Lester, Eldon Means, H. M. Quinius, Mrs. Don Tevis and Miss 
Eva Minnich. John Cauthorn was chosen to fill an unexpired term. 








